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FOREWORD 

The increasing importance of the library' in modem -society has"^ 
increased the demand for well-qualified persons to serve in various 
types of libraries with their numerous specialized departments. 
Librarianship, in common with other professions, has its distinctly 
specialized fields.'^The purpose of this bulletin is to give the prospec- 
tive libr^iy school student information about libraries and the library 
profession that will help him to detemiine for himself the vocaticmal 
possibilities in the library field and the kinds of preparation required 
for the various fields of ser\ice. Counselors in liigh schools and 
colleges, library trustees, and others who wish to inform themselves 
of the -place and varied functions of the 'library’ in modern society 
may also find material of interest in the following pages. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to R. B. Downs and L. R. 
Wilson, fop-readmg the manuscript and making constructive sugge.s- 
tions. Appreciation is also expressed to the following individuals 
and organizations for supplying phonographs ^nd other illustrative 
tnaterials: Lewis W. Mine; Akron^Public Library; Wilmington Public 
Schools; Des Moines Public Library, and to the American Library 
Association and other publishers for permission to reprint materials. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of bjlucation. 
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THE MODERN LIBRARY 

1 

It is beroining more and more apparent that the library is an iiulia- 
ponsnblc social institution in a democracy. Schools fannot and do not 
supply the books that the members of a dynamic society rc(|uirc 'to 
meet the needs 6f a rapidly and constantly changing world. The library 
provides readers of tlie different educational levels w ith books tlirougli- 
ont Mfe. Some library patrons follow* the prescribed program of formal 
edocation from elementary school through college into the graduate 
‘ school andihe professionaLschctol, wliile others never enter the formal 
.school and still others drop aw*ay from the school at every levfl of its 
organization. 

The books provided by libraries may be for individual or for group 
.study of a formal or informal type. In one instni>ce, tlie material may 
concern itself with a model of a galley that a high-school lad wishes to 
miak'e. In another instance, the material may concern itself with the 
making of costumes for an Elizabethan play requested by, a- little 
theater group. Again the material may concern itself with the w*ater 
vsupply for a metropolis that is being Investigated by a city engineer. 
. Still anbtlier subject for study could be the financing of a possible art 
center. The books that satisfy the requests may be written in ele- 
mentary, popultir, scholarly, or teohnictl style depending upon the 
type of information that the reader wishes and his e.xperiencos with 
the subject. -n 

• Many times readers do not wish to, study n subject. They w'ish 
facts. In its reference service the library provides valuable specifjc 
information for inquiries gleaned from books about such topics as 
pqblic forums, employment statistics, literary prizes, biographical 
facts, etc. 

The economic status of readers desiring the aforesaid information 
has the possibility of range from end to end 'of the economic scale. 
Each request is seriously considered and filled by a designated -service 
of the modem library. 

A vast store of library materials is loaned for. purely Recreational 
ends. Hers again a gfeat range of books is included. One reader 
might select Andr4 M^urois’ Miracle oj England, another, Paul Green’s 
Johnny Jol\,mon, another, a volume of Robert Frost’s poems or James 
Jean’s 77te Jdysterioua Universe, and^still anotbe'r, a book of hobbies or 
perhaps the latest mystery story. Inoreased leisure for apparently 
all ages furthers. the opportunity to develop a vanety of interests and 
avocations.^ ' ’ ' 
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Books are > source of iuspimtion to innumerable indi Aluals 1 1 ’ - 

maybeaVolunmofAristotleorKantorPhineasBarnumofrbS I 

M Andrew Caruepe or Alice b>eeraa'n Palmer or Hans ofrisS „„ i 

Ubm":: ”ti" Thomas Hardy or Rolamo 

J^limann The uule range of choice of subject matter and stvln . f I 

book in this field may depend upon nationality, environment taste ^ 1 
nbdities, sex, and age of the reader. ^ironment, taste., 

The modern lihraVy.makes available books, clippincps abstract 
pmnphlets, monographs, manuscripts, documents, im'ips, hiusic^cores 



1 ne DuslneKsmauiises ttje library 

periodicals proceedings, pictures, photostat copies and films of mate 
ml not e^ily accessible, books in braille, phon^nph r^orfs 
larto, Bteiwgraplis, movie reels, stereopticon' slides, etc thromrh 
semces performed by such staff mcmbe^ „ Ubrari^i^f of^wf 

S ’ foyemment, and special libraries; 

. hbranane; readers’- advisers; eluldmn’s, school, and youig^k’! 
hbranans; circulation, periodical, and'spe^ial coitions LSL 

clu^"?^ *"'* “Signed to special suhjecta; pubUoity- 

bs, hospitals; penal msUtutiona; induatrial, pmfeseioi^d, civic' 

a N ■ .1 * • ^ 
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parent-toachar, little theater, forum, ami mlult c.luratioiv groups 
Open shelves lii libraries, browsing rponis, sj^oit^l collections, children’s " 
and young people's departments, card catalogs, book lists, exhibits, 

_ story telling, teaching the use of the library, all assist the library stuff 
in servmg their clientele effectively. The addition of-brunch and sub- 
branch libraries, Stations, county, and region-wide 'service, inter-* 
library loans, book trucks, and messenger service make for inorb nearly 
)idec|uute book service to a greater number of readers. * • 

, The modern Ainoricaii lit>rary is not inftely a |>lace in get a Ijook to'wliile • 

the hoiira away or to copy an article from thc.fiicvIopc(lia as the huckhonc ,.T 
a club pai>er. It is handy for botif purposc-s. But it begins with the Cliil.l in 
hi8 very tender years. By means of story hours, by ,>icturc books art ist ieall v 
prai-scworthy and psychologically sound, by exhibits auited to chiklish in- 
terests and comprelicnsion, and by individual as.si.stancc given bv libraVian.s 
trained in acceptable practices-and sound methods, his interest is ’caught and 
his loyalty assured. During his advancement through school the lihrary has 

something to offer at every stage. And upon his graduation from college he 
may well find himself at the jwak oHiis power to use what thelihrary provides. 

" Thereafter whatever his busfness, hia hobby, or his profesi^ion, a good puldic - 
library can be his greatest aid. The reporter in search of a feature stotv can 
find it every day "m tlie week in the mother at the public library delving int<V ' 
the problems of child p.sychology, or trying to nndcriitand better metluKts of 
• hbusekeeping, or seeking what the authoritves can teU her ohout foods and 
their best preparation ; or giving her fancy wing'wilh the poets and romancers 
of the ages, or finding some handle by which to grasp the respon.sihilities of - 
citizenship in a new land, or in a thousand ways following the instincts of a 

'human being. The man, the hoy, the gisb-- each is touched in his keenest 
interests.* 




It IS significant to read in Middletown in IHannitmi, ope of the 
most thorough analyses of the. activities of a mitKvestern town since 
the depression, that the^wn's library is described thus: 

' !•/ Middletow'n’s library has been filling a larger place in the 

city 8 life during the depression, as an agency serving the people’s leisure, 
providing morale-building interests, vital information, aiid, if we are to believe ' 
a lowl editorial, providing an indispensable check to local radical tendencies. 
In Maj' 19^ when the fear of radicalism was at its height, this editorial 
commented Vm the' closing of the. public library in a neighboring city for 
and added: “It cannot be doubted that the public libraries 
m Middletow'n have proved a safety valve for the insurgent spirits of thou- 
sands in Middletown. * • • last public institution ever to be closed, 
except those which supply food and warmth and shelter to the needy, should 
be the public library/’* 

Tlw^unctioning of the modem library depends to a large extent 
upon the librarian who has charge of the institution. As the character 
of .the libra ry had changed through thp ages from a storehouse for books 


* PerRusoD.MUtonJ. Llbriries-ywlerday and today. Library Journal; 61 
^ Lynd, Robert 8. aii^ Lynd, Helen Merrell. Mld(Uetowi>*ln Tnuwltlon. 

« Co., 1W7. ?p. 256-267.' 


: 87^73. November 15, 1036. 
New York, Haroeurt* BraOe 
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to a dyrfnmic social agency, so has the modem librarian emerged from 
“the keeper of books” to the scholarly administrator who uses scien- 
tific methods in cialqn g available and distributing library materials. 

The library profession is bo varied in its motives, its interests, and its 
methods, that it offers an unusual fascinatioD and stimulation to those who 
engage in it. Fundamentally it is founded upyon the knowledge and love of 
books, or the strong belief^at.good books, widely read, w ill produce an intel- 
* ■ ..,'‘8gent people. Predominant in some librarians are this knowledge and love of 
books and an insatiable interest in their qualities. Some have a fondness 
>• for the physical book, for its age, its beauty, its rarity, its ppssessionj some 
are. content with the pleasure of handling the new volumes as they arrive 
like so many Christmas. packages; the hearts and minds of some respond to 
the incidents, characters, word pictures, and sentiments of the books; some 
are perennially moyed by the power of each book to make one reader, one 
village, or ond city better and happier than before.* 

L. R. Wilson has made a coordinated statement of modem trends 
in libraries in his excellent introduction to Library Trends. In the 
following quotation he refers to the constructive work that has resulted 
from a restatement of the objectives of the American Library Asso- ' 
ciation. He outlines resulting national, regional, State, and local 
acti^dties. The new devices that have increased the resources of 

• Whseler, Jowpii Th® Ubtwy iad t£e ^munlty. Chicago, III., Aoierlosn Library AswdsUoo. • 
1W4. PrelAoe. ^ ‘ 
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American scholarly libraries, the development of union catalogs and 
bibliographical apparatus, and the publication t>f a dozen or more 
intensive studies of current librarj’ subjects are presented for con- 
sideration. The papers included in Library Trends and the studies 
referred to in the introduction are of importance to librarians. The 
^stad^t who is attempting to understand the library of today will 
find them invaluub^. 


* * * In 1934, throirgh its executive board, the American Lil)rory 

A.ssociation appointed a planning committee f<^milatc a new statement 
of ot)jectives for libraries as a whole, and to assi^ p>lanniiig committees in 
the various State library associations in developing; State plans. As a result 
' of this committee's activities, the council! or policy-making body, of the 
association has adopted a national plan, including a restatement of general 
« objectives and specific recommendations concerning Federal aid to libraries, 
the establisliment of a Federal library agency, State participation in local 
library support, regional library development, the certification of librarians, 
and other matters of equal inqM)rtance. Within the 2-year i>eriod the asso-, 
ciation has develo{)ed and a])pr9ved a general plan of Federal aid to libraries, 
and has N;pn instrumental in establishihg a Federal lil)rary division in the 
United States Office of Kducation, These general activities of the associa- 
tion have been supplemented by State plans drawn up by State committees 
in 45 States. The entire library field has l)ecu re-surveved in these studies; 
legislation embodying important features of Oie various plans is being drafted 
in several States, and in others, legislation concerning certification of librarians 
has been euact<^ and appropriations for library support have beea>pa8sed. 
The literature emanating from these activities is now available for review 
by the library profession and other interested organizations and individuals. 
Planning in the library field, as might be bxpectetC has been principally 
• concerned with the public libwy. College, university, and special libraries, 
however, have been confront^ with considerations of corresponding impor- 
tance. In\he first rank of these may be placed the development of the film 
and the photostat as means of tremendously increasing the resources of 
American scholarly libraries. Through the use of the 16- and 35-nmiTlllm 
and the development of reading devices and projectors, the range of materials 
which formerly could not be secured at all or only in very limited quantities 
knd at prohibitory prices, has been greatly increased. TTie development of 
new devices, both for the reproduction and reading of these materials, has 
brought about changes in the organization and administration of libraries, 
which, in turn, have given rise to an entirely new set of administrative and 
educational problems. ^ , 

A second cf^ange in the field of scholarly libraries is to be noted in the 
development of union catalogs and bibliographical apparatus for the use of 
scholars. This development is particularly notable in those regions where 
concentrations of more than 600,000 volumes are to"be found. Within the 
past 12 months the scholarly libraries of Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chapel 
Hill-Durham, Nashville, and Denver tipave begun this cooperative activity 
which involves the use of Library of Congress cards, vai^us filmi n g and 
recording mechanisms, the employment of W. P. A. workers, aiur^eassist- 
, anoe of librarians and scholars yiot only in the cities indicated but in the 
regions surrounding them as weli. This.^movement, which is destined to 
grow, has occasioned cliangra in a numtef of fundamental library jpractices 
. and has given rise to many questions. It has also been 4 |ficompanied by 
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another movement aimed at descriinng the book, manuscript, and other 
materials of university and special' libraries in such a way as to facilitate the 
work of scholars in locating and using unusual materials. 

The publication within the past 2 years of a dozen or more volumes pre- 
senting the results of demonstrations, experiments, surveys,, and investiaa^ 
tions in the library field constituted the third consideration for the Institute 
Almost for the first time in the history of librarianship, librarians and student' 
of library problems, in an effort to understand library activity more fullv 
and to adapt library service more effegtively to new conditions attendant 
ui^n social change, have undertaken to study library problems intensivelv 
* 1 ? "^sults to the profession. Convinced that advance in 

the physical, biological, and social sciences has been made possible by means 
O e^nmentation^ analysis, and exaej; measurements, they have 

' S'th ^ **“'*•'' '■‘‘'■> '"8 phenomena of librarianship 

with the result that the biennium 19»4-36 has witnessed the publication of 

an a^ay of important studies dealing specifically with library subjects from 
an objective of vmw never approximated before. The (? Jrnmsn/ of 
the Amencan Public Library, by C. B. Joeckel; County Library Service in 
lU South by Wilson and Wight; The Ubrary and National Ubrariet nnd 
Foreign Sch^arship by Douglas Waples; What Makes a Book ReadabU, ^ ' 
ray and I^ary; Woodside Does Read, by Grace 0. Kellev; The Pokrail 
° Marcus; Who Reads What, by Charles H. Comp- 

ton > Ubrary Semcein a Suburban Area, by Wight and Carnovsk v ; Prsparofion 
fo/ School Library Her* by Lucilp F. Fargo; Living toith B^ks, 

Sc/»oU, by Ernest J. Reece; Reading 
Habits of Adult Aon^users of the Public Library, by -Helen A. Rldgwav a^ 

other, have been i^dod to tho body of library literature adthln t^ Jriod 
... *’®o be added the theses prepared by graduate students 

pubhc^ions in allied fields such as The Amencan Woy, by J. W. Studebaker- 
^dultaure,^ by Lyman Bryree, TV, yw. ./ by E 

A. CartwTight; Southern Regions of the United States, by H. W. Odum and 
notable publications such as Library Cooperation in Europe, the Repent on 

ond Wales, and Rale et Formation du BibliotLcaire 
which deal with important library developments in foreign countries. Iri 
HaH studies and method of treatment a newr and distinct! ve-J'high” 

had bwn rewhed, and It seemed desirable that librarians should be given a 
special o pportunity to become acquainted with the publication.* 


diirtlom "■ **■' of ('hl«go PrwM. i«7. 


P. vlil-xl, Inlro- 

% 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Tho&gh the library as a social institution of priniarv' importance 
is a product of modern times, still it must be remembered that tliere 
is a collection of clay tablets found in Bab^donia dating back tb the- 
twenty-first century B. C. that record the first-known library.' The 
library of the Assyrian Monarch, Asser-bani-pal in Nineveh, dating 
from approximately 626 B. C. was th'e most famous of antiquity until 
the library in iUexandria founded in the third century B. C. by the 
Ptolemies. This library grew into the largest collection of books 
made before the invention of printing. 

The first Roman libraries of considerable size w’ere brought there 
•^s the spoils of war. In the time of Emperor Hadrian (second cen- J 
^ftry A. D.),' there were approximately 29 public libraries. During 
the Middle Ages, the monks were the chief guardians of libraries. In 
1295, the Vatican Library, the oldest existing public library in Europe, 
was formed. The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries saw the estab- 
lishment of famous university libraries. Among the greatest ‘modem 
libraries are the Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris; the British Museum, 
London; the Bodleian, Oxford, England; the Publichnaye Biblioteka’ 
Leningrad, U. S. S. R.; and the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

The greatest American library, the Library of Congress, was founded 
by the United States Congress in 1800 by an act providing for the 
establishment of a library of the two Houses, under a joWit committee, 
at an initial cost.of $5,000. In, 1864, the Library had only 82,000 
volumes and these were a legislative collection. ' ' ' 

In 1897 the Library possessed no system of classification, no shelf list, no 
catalog beyond an author shelf h'st on cards, and a numericallv iiiade(iuate 
and untrained staff,* 


Since 1897 the beautiful new fiuildii^ has been enlarged; the card 
catalog has been perfected; other reforms and activities have been 
carried on. The Library now contains more than 6 million books. 

A va^t collection of photostats of historical documents on America 
from foreign archives has been formed. 

The Library of Harvard College, the oldest American college library, ' 
dates from 1638 when John Harvard- bequeathed all of his books to 
the college. The first printed catalog w^ issued in 1723 with about 
3,600 volumM listed. Today there are more than 3 million volumes 
m the libraries at Hanrard. A large part of the Library resources 
are the res ult of gifts and bequests of libraries or collections of books. 


*Maite,AnuMWl. NattooalUbiwiM of tte world. London, Ondlon A Co., iWf. p. uto. 
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A recent treasurer’s report shows the expenditure of $2,600,000 for 
the purchase of books during the last 100 years. 

Examples of other types of noteworthy libraries in the United States 
follow: The New York Public Libraiy forlned J>y the consolidation ol 
■ the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden libraries in 1895 and later provided w'ith 
I* municipal support and that of additional private benefactors is 
probably the finest public library system in the world. The number ' 
of cataloged volumes and pamphlets in the reference department 
alone leaving out of |onsideration several hundred thousand prints, ; 
manuscripts, sheets cf music, and uncataloged pamphlets, amounts to 
.almost exactly 2,500,000. The figures represent not onlyosize but 
excellence of selection in the research collection. The Newberry ' 
Libraiy at Chicago founded in 1887 has an outstanding collection of 
material in music, history, literature, and religion. The Frick Art i 
Referen<fe Library at New York houses almost a quarter million of 
photographs and >50,000 books covering European and American art. 

The John Crerar Library, Cliicago, 111., established in 1894, serves in - ( 
general those classes of citizens who are, ftiterested in the 4xact, 
natural, social, and medical sciences and their practical applications, 
though seekers of general j^nowledge are welcomed. The Henry E. 
Huntington Library, at San ^larino, Calif,, is intended to serve re- 
search w'orkers in the fields of incunabula, English and American 
literature, and American histoVy- The exhibitions on these subjects* 
attract large groups of visitors, although publishing is among the 
chief activities of the library. The Piorpont Morgan Library, New 
York City, established in 1924, is housed in n buildingof architectural 
beauty. I’he collection is not “confined by any phase of arL^tera- 
ture, or political history * • This library is one of the most 

significant collections of interrelated origiiinl material now in America.’’ 

The FolgerShakespeare Library located in Washington, D. C., formerly 
a private library, now ‘‘administered as an institution for promoting 
and diffusing knowledge of the writings and history of Shakespeare’’ 
is more than a Ubrary as it has many different types of materials that 
illustrate the poet and his age. 

Public libraries, in the sense of collections of books purcha^d and 
maintained wholly or in part by public taxation for the Me use of 
the people, are a development of the lust half of the nineteenth century. 

The town of Peterborough, N. H., layr claim, amfTr^erBlfej**^ ^ 

«' Justice, to ^having been the birthplace of the public library. In 
, team votefl to use a certain sum of money received from the State as ther 
proceed^ of a general taxation of banks for the purchase of books for a town 
library to be free to the people of the town. Since this was 16 years before 
a law was passed in any State providing for a library tax, It is probable that 
> it was not only the first publicly supported library in the country, but also 

' in the wbritjL* 

* IMxtsr, Edwin Q. ‘ Hlilory dsducatiao in ths VnlM 8tnt«. New York, TIm MsomUlsa Co., lOM. 

p. «i. 
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The marked success of the subscription library, organized by Ben- 
jamin 'Franklin and some of liis friends in Philaclelphia in. 1731 and 
incorporated in 1832, was on impetus to the establishment of similar 
libraries in other American cities. Tlie first legislation pronioting 
public libraries 'was passed by New York State establishing such 
libraries under school administration in 1835. In 1848 the residents 
Boston voted to tax themselves in order to open a free public 
library. The Boston Library which e.xejted a great influence in 
fostering the growth of public libraries was opened in 1854. A natural 
, development from these successful libraries was the passage of laws 
e.xempting them from taxation. In 1849 ‘New Hampsliire passed a 
law enabling municipalities to establish and maintain public libraries. 
Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Ohio, New York, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin; and Colorado soon followed with similar legislation. Today every 
State has library legislation. Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $60,000,000 
for more than 3,000 municipal library buildings is notjcworthy. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, libraries received more than 
$25,000,000 in private donations during the period from 1890 to 1900. 
They continued to be favorite beneficiaries .of private bequests. 

The American Library JESsociation was organized in Philadelphia 
in 1876 in connection with the Octennial Exposition. The leaders 
in this conference, at which 82 persons were present, were Justin 
Winsor, William F. Poole, Charles A. Cutter, R. R. Bowker, and 
M^lvil Dewey. An earlier conference of “libranans and others in- 
terested in bibliography” had been held in New York City in Septem- 
ber 1853, This convention w’as regarded as preliminary to the forma-, 
tion of a permanent librarians’ association.^ 

The year 1876 saw the^publication of the United States Bureau of 
Education report on Public Libraries in the United States of America. 
William F. Poole said in 187,6 that — 

The rapid increase in the number and importance of ]>ublic liijraries, both 
in this country and in England, is perhaps the most marked feature of educa- 
tional development during the past 25 years; for within that brief |)criod the 
first of them was opened to the public." 

His conclusion was based on the following quotation from the above- 
mentioned report : \ 

The increasing rate of g^wth of puldic libraries in the last 25 years is well 
exhibited by the table, whi^ shows that 20 libraries j^'ere-formed from 1775 
to 1800, 179 from 1800 tcMtt5, 651 from 1825 to 1850, and 2,240 from 1850 
to 1876. It is altogether probable that nearly all the 688 libraries, the dates 
of organization of which are not reported, were also begun within the last 
26 years.* 


' Norton'i Llterarr Educationtl R«slst«r, l: 4»-M, iSM. 

• Library Journal, 1; 46, November SO, 187s. 

4 Doited BUtes Btmeu of Sducetion. ' Public libraries In this J 
D. C., OoveninMDt PrintiJis OlBoe, 1876. Pt. 1, p. XVI 


«in thisjtel 

• 


AM 8iat«t of AmericA. 




itniiton. 
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. The liistory of the growth ami development of the modem librarj* 
movement between the first and second conventions of librarians is 
thus reported in concrete form. Here, too, is found the combined e.\- 
periences and manual of the profession during the first period of 
growth. ^ 

The first bound copies of the first part of this report were brought 
from Washington to the conference of libraiians at Philadelphia. The 
second part of the report consisted of Rule for a Printed Dictionary 
Catalogue, by Charles A. Cutter. 

The year 1876 was noteworthy for still other progress. The Library 
Journal was established and began publication from the office of the 
Publishers’ Weekdy before the end of the year 1876. Melvil Dewey 
published the first edition of his Decimal Classification and Relative 
Index in 1876. Soon after (1878) there appieared the Supply Depart- 
ment for the American Library Association wrhich advertised libraiy' 
equipment and supplies in the pages of the Library Journal. This 
company was later succeeded by the Library Bureau. Frederick 
Leypoldt’s bibliographical w’ork, American Catalogue of Books in Print 
and For Sale in 1876, was another important enterprise. This was 
continued with supplements until 1910. 

The first library school was successfully opened in January 1887 at 
Columbia College. The profession owes much to Melvil Dewey for 
the establishment of the school. 

The develo^ent of the public library movement in the United 
^ States during the middle of the nineteenth century is ascribed .by 
some to purely social causes. L. R. Wilson sums up three current 
views in the following statement: • 

Throe young librarians who have recently had the daring to record their 
views on the subject have s-wilied the rise of the public library in America 
to three entirely diiTeretit causes. Borden, with a penchanCtor philosophic 
statement and an outlook that is distinctly social, finds that thQ^ influences 
which brought the library into being were largely democratic, eduQational, 
and social. The library grew out of America’s demand for educational 
opportunity and the necessity of training citizens for effective participation 
in a demc^nMiy. Wellard, a keen observer from England, and influenced 
somewhat by the possibly different causes leading to the establishment of 
libraries in. that country*, associates the development of the American public 
library with the groadh of philanthropy and 'the reform movement which 
undertook to improve th4 general lot of the labeling class. Orman, younger 
than the other two, and looking at the question from the distance of the North 
Pacific coast, sees the American publio'library springing from an economic 
Remand — the desire on the part of an economic order to secure a body of 
workers trained in part by the library who could produce goods effectively, 
a desire, be contends, that has grown more feeble in the pac^decade and is 
Reflected in sculler support to libraries now that the machine has been brought 
to such a degree of perfection that it is no longer necessary to nmke special 
provision for the education o!t the worker through the library.'* 


» W'llfon. LoCU R. 

r . 
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RANGE OF THE MODERN LIBRARY 

Lit>raries in the United States may be considered as belonpiui; to 
the following types: (1) Public librur>-— large city, medium city, town.' 
village, and county or regional; (2) School library— college, university, 
teachers college, secondarA-, and elementarA-; and (3) Special libraiy — 
business, professional, governmental, institutional, alul private. ■* 

LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Public librnries in the L nited ijtates may be reganled as'inuxiicipal 
libraries organized acct)rding to State laws and supported in whole iVin . 
part by government taxation. The large city system of libraries may 
be made up of a central building, branch libraries, sub-branches, sti[- 
tions, and various types of special collections. The central biiiUling 
usualjy houses the chief librarian; assistan.t.clii^fiibrarian; administra- 
tiA'6 office assistants; department heads; di\'ision heads; super\’isor of 
branch and sub-branch librarians*; professional, subprofessional, and 
clerical staff; and other employees necessary to carry on the work. 
Each branch is staffed by a. branch librarian with at least one full- 
time assistant. The sub-branches, stations, and special collections 
are in charge of one or more assistant librarians Avho may be serving 
in more than one agency because of the brevity of hours of opening. 

It is interesting to note the A'olume of books circulated by some of 
the largest public hbraries during 193^. The New York Public 
Library has . 149 branches and sub-branches, 3,093,290 books, ami 
1 ,604,849 borrowers to whom were circulated 20,614.004 books. The 
Chicago Public Library has 55 branches and sub-branches, 1,612.121 
books, 606,183 BoiTowers to whom were’ circuljited 10,378,024 books. 
The CleA'eland Public Library has 68 branches and sub-branches, 
2,082,080 books, 317,125 borrowers to whom were circulated 9,131,224 
books. 
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'I.ltTurmn riMip> np» U-ik« 


CHIEF UBRARIAN 

- ManyTliffcrent types of work are bein? carried on in the lar^o public 
'library systems. Mr. Reece has given a coniprebensive statement of 
the netivkies that the cliief librarian participates in or delegates to 
members of his staff. ' - 

9 

Tlie lioad of a pulilir lil)rary. or lie and his associates, inu.st select Ixxiks 
\yith reference to their enntent. authority, iHTinam-iice, and cost, and with 
rcKurd to the clientele coiiceriu'd and to the housiiiK available; and he iinist 
buy them advantageously, subjC?trto the routines necessary in a specialized 
I>iirrhasinK office. He must place the hoi>ks ac(|uircd in a classification 
scheme and list them in a eataloRue, each of which proces.ses calls alike for an 
educated intelliRence and for facility and sense of pro[>ortion in handling 
minutiae; and he mu.st maintain records as to their whereabouts— hot so 
rnuchdo safeguard them as to assure their accessibility when needed. He 
must arrange for their display and provide as occasioji i^luires fop inventory, 
binding, repair, cleaning, replacement, and for their security from insects 
and elements. As part of the problem of housing he must give attention to 
, building construction and maintenance and to fire protection and insurance; 

in order to lay his plans effectively he must t>e familiar with the laws of his 
. commonwealth and the ordinances of his municipality as they concern libra- 
ries, with the political conditions in both state and city, with the social facts 
and traditions governing his community, with the educational preconcep- 
tions prevailing in it, with the institutions entering into his library’s environ- 
ment, and with the personalities likely to affect and be affected by his enter- 
prise; as fiirtb'eripg his program he mu.st be prepared to attend legislative 
sessions and hearings, committee gatherings, organization conferences, 
•group as-semblies, civic mass meetings, round tables and panels, and to ad- 
dress schools, clubs, conventions, classes, and forums. He must read in 
order to participate in building the stock of books, and must write and SF>eak 
in ^dcr to convince committees, trustees, executive officers, and perhaps 
in\ Atigators; he must fonnidate budgets and check expenditures, and on 
occasion be prepared to inspect heating plants before recommending an 
installation; he must choose associates, plgn their work, train them if neces-' 
^ sary, supervise their performance, and commend, discipline, promote, retard,, 
or dismiss as each case may require." 



According to the present threefdd motive of tlie American- Library 
Associatioq^lie objectives of librarianship are “The best reading for 
the largest number at the least cost.” Asaw»Wynkoop said: 

The old-time librarian was proud and complacent in his possession of books. 
The present-day librarian smileg at this barren conception and bases his,pride 
, on the number of bdoks distributed and the number of readers enrolled. The 
librarian of tomorrow will look on both conceptions*'a8 about equally crude 


u Bewe, EnM J. Tbe curriculum in Ubrair rdiools. Kew Vork, Cohimbis Univcrsltv Pisu, |«ak. 

P. #-7. . 
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And uhworthy and will base his pride on the aid his library can give in inak 
ing the use of l>ooks a means of positive educational and cultural ad 
vance. • * *i: 

If the successful librarian could be described in general terms, 
scholarship, professionalism, social consciousness, imagination, sense | 
of humor, and an 4 ncceptable personality would be requisite. 



Librarian filers 
ORDER DEPARTMENT 

I 


The department heads share w-ith the chief librarian and assistant 
chief librarian the responsibility of formulating and carrying on the ( 
policies of the library. Each department head has his staff of workers. 
The order department is concerned with a technical side of library I 
jjv’ork. The chief function is buying the books for the library. The | 

. order librarian must be an accurate work^ It is necessary to have 
all orders of books chec^ptl to see if tl)e library has a copy, otherwise, H 
a second copy may be ordered unintentionally. The edition of the 
volume desired must be carefully verified in an authdritative bibliog- 
raphy. Publishers’ lists must be watched, for pre-publication prices 
or change of prices. The comparison between English and American 
editions must be made, for often the library’ buys more advantageously 
^ from England. Reprint editions must be considered. Discounts 
aUowed by book jobbers are important to watch. Remainder and 
second-hand book §ales often save the library hundreds of dollars if 
the information is known to .the order librarian. Bookkeeping 
ability is essential, e- g., in the recordmg of orders );harged to the 
various departments^and divisions, etc. Large sums of money are . 
handled by the order department. Detroit spent $100,237 for books j 
‘during the last fiscal year (1936); Los Angeles (city) spent $118,924; 
New York Public Library. Circulation Department spent $133,084. ^ 

' The order depSrtment sometimes has charge of accessioning or 
adding the incoming volumes to* the libraiy records. Books that are 
permanently withdrawn from the library are also duly recorded. 
Equipment and supplies of library material are purchased through 
tWs department or a division of it, depending upon the size of the . 
hbrary. The head of the department must have considerable execu- 
tive ability , if the work is to be carried on efficiently. 


•* Wbeeler, Jotepb L. The library ead Ibe community. Cblcaco, Americu Ubrwy IBM. 




Librarian cataloga 


CATALOG DEPABTMENT 

^ The catalog department is another section of the library where tech- 
nical skill is essential though that is not the only necessary clraractei* 
trait as will bo seen in the following list i CkaracUr Traits of a Cataloger 
(Prepared by the Library Curricukmi Study wi^i the assistance of 
Emily H. Kenagy, from interviews with 23 librarians and catalogers.) 

1. Accuracy il. Ihdgment ' • 

2. Adaptat)ility 
• 3> Belief in work 

4. Dependability 

5. Forcefulness 

6. Health 

7. Imagination 

8. tfldustriousness ’ ^ 

9. tditiative 

10. Intelligence , *« 


■* Mann, Mutant. Introduction To cntalofint and cla«sifl«tton of booko. Chicago, Ilk, American 
Ubnrjr Aasodation, im p. 3W. 


12i> Memory 

13. Mental curiosity 

14. Neatness 

15. Patience 

16. Pleasantness ^ 

17. Professional knowledge 

18. Speed 

19. System 


PROFE.'iSlOX.U, UBR.VRY KOrC.VTlON* 


Making the wheeU go ruuDd 
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1 


The cntnlog is tlie key to the library's resources. There nr(} tw< 
processes involved in cntnlofring-nssigning of classification nunibe 
and determining the other inforrnatmn.tliat is to^be on the catulo. 

authors iiatiie, title, publisher, subject under whici 
the book is assigned, etc. The patrons of the library go to the catalo}. 
to find books under the author’s name. They may seek to locate tin 
book under its title. Often they wish material about a subject sucli 
as internationalism, recreation, or education. These are all lorg<‘ 
subjects that have been treated from various points of view, e. g., 
industrial, legal, social, etc. The oatologer e.xamines each volunn 
^ critically to see how the material is presented and with what subjects 
the contents of the book ninj|be identified. Research skill is neces- 
sary toy valuate the volume as an individual book and also to associate 
it with all books treating of similar subjects, so that there may be • 
consistency in the arrangement of books by class numbers on the 
shelves and in materials assigned to the same subject in the catalog. 

. Another important duty of the cataloger is to adapt the class num- 
ber of the book and the subject on the catalog card to the particular 
needs of the clientele. In a public library books may be thought of as 
r being important in relation to group demands, such as municipal 
reference, adult education, etc. In a college or university library, 
books are often thought of as belonging to departments such as social 
science or mathemotics^ . There coukl easily be more than one classifi- 
cation number assigned to a book, if it were to be made readily avail- 
able to the various patrons who’ tlibik of the book from the point-of- 
view of their own need... ^he subjects assi^ied to books may al^o 
differ according to the amount of material that the library has, e. g., 

- if there is much muteriul about the drama the subjects used would be 
more minute than if there were little nmlerial, and also according to 
the type and needs of the i~eader ‘ if, e. g., the drama were being studied 
as literature by students, tlia-Subjects used would differ from those" 

used if many professional actors- used the catalog. 

The process of cataloging entails much bibliographic skill. Scholar- 
ship and accuracy arc essential here.. The cataloger interprets the 
. book to the readers through classification number and subject heading.' 

It is imperative for catalogers to know the types of people who are to 
, use the catalog if they are to render th^ best possible service. In 
fact, the cataloger’s work resembles that of the'reference librarian 
— inJliany respects. It is an error to think that catalogers spend their 
time in taping and filing cards. This kind of work is done by subpro- 
fessional and clerical assistants in large libraries. Even comparatively 
small libraries relieve catalogers of roufinealiat can be assigned to 
less skilled workers. , 
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Mhniriun wmfers with club hrliH'rs 


, a REFERENC'E department 

The referonoe department is tJie center of the fnetdiiuiin<r section 
of the library. Borrowers come to the Tcferenee department for infor- 
mation that can be quickly located iji alninnac.s, Inindbooks, or 
encyclopedias, e. p., population facts, literary characters, or historical 
events. The reference librariai'i is often 'asked to compile a bihlioft- 
rapliy of a subject such as health ins.urance or juvenile delinqueiicv 
when the subject is to have serious consideration by an individual or 
proup served by the library. The questions that come to the reference 
librarian may often be tinie-consuminp because of the amount of 
.material requested or the diffieulty in locating it. The reference 
librarian .performs the services of a teacher in directinp patrons to 
material and its use. Though it is customary to allocate books thaW 
are most frequently consulted for informatioti 4^ the reference tlepart-'' 
meat, still .the reference librarians frequently consult every type of 
book that the^ library has to obtain the desired. information. Refer- 
ence work demands research interests as vveH as .scholarship and an 
abundance of information. Helen L, Purduni describes the qualitL 
of a reference librarian thus: / , C 


^ I take pleasure in using so bold a term aa initiative as the qualHications 
or reference work frecjuently recited are di8api)ointingIy pa-ssivc; patience, 
toct, porse, a.vmpathv. Necessary "a-s the qualitieirire, cannot we add socia- 
bility, response, good humor, good nerves, the ability to sense the possiliili- 
ties of questions and the Initiative to see them tliruugh. I seem to have 
omitted inteUect which of course must be included, although I no longer feel 
that intellect heads the list.'* • . ..... 


A few definitions rntyj clarify the ^liatien: * * V 

A professional assistant is a •ember of the pFof^onal staff performing- 
work of a professional grade which requires trainingand skill in the theoretical 
or scientific parts of library work as_^tinct ffoUi its merelv inechaiucal 
parte and includes all the ‘ .. - 


thu chief librarian 
division heads, branch libra-* 


parts and includes all the professional 

tor, assistant chief librarian, department h 
rians, and first assistants. ’ • 

To be classed as a professional a&istant, the person should have: 

(а) At least a bachelor’s degree which includes 1 year of professional 
education in the 4 years which lead to the bachelor's degree; or * 

(б) An infonpftl .education considered by- the chief librarian as the real 
equivalent of 4 years of College work plus Shears’ experience in a library of 

jeco^zed profeaai'oiiat sdanditfg. (This provision is to take care of those 


^ wtonow Ubra^ and ber pubUc. Library Journal, sHCacMl, Septambsr 
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already in the profession who are performing duties which require a knowledge 
of books and library technique as taught in a library school.) 

A 6\il)professional assistant is a person who performs, under the immediate 
supervision of professiopal staff memlx?rs, work largely concerned with the 
higher routine processes w]iich arc peculiar to lihrsfry work and which require 
some knowledge of library procedure. (No assistant paid on an Jiourly basi> 
should be included here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have had at least brief elementary 
training in library work as taught in a library summer session or a training 
class. 

A clerical assistant is a person such as a typist, etc., who |>erform8, under 
immediate supervision, processes which may require experience, speed, ac- 
curacy, and clerical ability of a high order but do not require knowledge 
of the theoretical or scientific aspects of library work. 

High school graduation is presupposed for this classification.*^ 

These definitions apply to workers in all departnients in the library. 
They ore not intended to show merely the differences in education, 
. training, skill, and experience of workers in a reference department. 

There may be separate divisions of a reference department in the 
lai^e library, namely, a municipal reference division, an art division, 
a dlt^rature division, an applied science or technical division. Each 
division would be in chaise of an~ expert in tJhe particular field 
with professional, subprofessional, and clerical assistants. If the 
reference department is not divided into departments, the staff is 
composed of workers w.ho have specialized in the various ^elds of 
knowledge together with necessaiy assistants. ^ 



Librarian aids in use oi the library 


• PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT 

Periodicals are often the. materials of a separate department. The 
number and the .importance of periodicals have greatly increased 
with the publication of standard indexes. The six leading periodical 
indexes make the contents of a large and varied collection of publi- 
cations easily available to the general reader and tba specialist. 
Libraries have been forced to double and triple their subscriptions in 
an effort to supply the information demanded by readers. 

Professionally trained workers and assistants^e needed for the work 
of Selecting and bousing the materials of this department. Som^ of 
. the p roblems are the binding of periodicals; completing broken sets 
of magazines; and the handling of exchanges^ if the Ubrary publishes 
material or is connected with sn institution that issues publications. 


u BnlktiD ol tfa. AoMrioan LOxary Awodatloo, SI: April 1«S7. 
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The recording and' the circulation of periodicals must be taken care 
of, and the number of copies to be bought must be decided. 


ERIC 



CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The circulation department is the center from which the library' 
patrons borrow and return their books. This is the onlydepartniQiit 
of the library known to many of its clientele. It is the middle man 
operating between books and borrowers. The libraiy like any busi- 
ness wishes to have satisfied customers. Prompt, accurate,. intelli- 
gent service must be maintained in the actual charging and dis- 
charging of books; -in the searching for material on the shelves; in 
the sending of overdue book notices; in the keeping of statistics; in 
the arrangement of books on the shelves; in sending books in need 
of mending to the bindery or to the discard. In addition to the 
technical services performed by the assistants in the circulation de- 
partment the staff members must be constantly on the alert to see if 
the patrons are finding what they desire in the general circulation 
department, or if the material the borrower wnshes is in the reference 
department, or in the popular fiction division, or the science division, 
or the readers’ advisory servdce. 

When there is no definitely defined departmentalized organization, 
it falls to the lot of the circulation assistant to answer the questions 
that he can and refer other requests to the attention of staff members 
who have the necessary information. The circulation assistaut often 
acts as an informal readers’ adviser and host for the library. 

The circulation staff keeps the catalog department informed of re- 
quests that may influence the choice of subjects to be used in cata- 
loging books. It is necessary that readers find the subjects they seek 
in the catalog, if it is to be used as an index to the library. 

The staff at the circulation desk may influence the reading public 
positively. The book stock of tHe libwtry piust.be familiar to them. 
Book reviews, tasting and skimming books, and the thorough read- 
mg for appreciation of some few books should all enter inlt» the read- 
ing course followed by the librarian. The study of humain nature 
and a keen interest in the events of mankind play a large part in 
getting the right book to the right person. 

'V • 87T61*— 88 8 
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A Bu>y Drtv * 

J. Periain hurunn. librarian of Temi/le rniveiNi’iy. n*iR*rl« a hu.<y ilay: 

U v") stu'lents an»l faculr>’ mem berji came to the library. 26 u$ed the Browsinc R(x>in, 232 the Refereme 
124 the Perifi^lital HtKim. 144 ttie Bufiness Ubnary. and 6.'>9the Reserve Bo<ik R(>om. 




8y» hof>ks were lent to them; .V5 ;>eri<*^lirils u ere calle 1 for at the desk 






fj Mentions were answered 




22 more questions were answered h\ telephone 



.V2 new* N»nks w ere added to the library; purchase orders for 31 new* b wiks were sent nut 
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Information kept at the circulation desk is used when selecting 
books for purchase. Requests for new bookA and iinfultilled requests 
for books owned by the library are filed. Research in fiiuling what 
books are read and by whom is carried on throu«rh records kept b\; 
the circulation desk. Book selection in the more pro<rressive libraries 
is now being based on scientific studv of books aijil borrowers. . 
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Librarian initiatfs newcomera 
CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 

» 

The children’s department of the librar}’ grew out of the modem i 

conception that the child must be considered seriously as an indi- I 

vidual. Thfe first children’s library of which there is a record was | 
established in 1835 by a physician in Massachusetts who left a be- 
quest of $100 to children for the diffusion of “useful knowledge and • 
the Chilian virtues.” 

In tlie 187 G special report on Public Libraries in the United States, 

W. I. Fletcher wrote: 

If there is any truth in the idea tliat the public library is not merely a ^ 
atorehoune but also and especially an educational institution which shall 
create wants where they do not exist, then the library ought to bring its 
influence to bear on the young as early as possible. 

Some 20 years later Mary Wright Plummer made the following 
emphatic statement as to policies: 

Educators have for somcMme seen the mistake of putting the cheapest 
teachers over the primary schools, at»d it remains for the library to profit by 
their experience without going through a similar one. If there is on th«' 
library staff an assistant well read and well educated, broi^-mindcd, tac];ful, 
with common sense and judgment, attractive to children in manner and 
person, possessed, in shorty of all desirable qualities, she should be taken from 
wherever she is, put into the children’s library, and paid enough to keep 
her there.'* 

The work of the children’s department involves the same type of 
technical processes that are carried on in serving the adult public, 
namely, the purchase, the cataloging, the classification, and the cir- 
culation of books. The juvenile circulation of books in Cleveland, 
Ohio (1936),. was 3,507,929 out of a total of 9,131,224. New York 
City circulated (1936) 6,356,091 juveniles out of a total of 20,614,004, 
while Kansas City circulated 1,104,288 juveniles out of a total of 
2,226,852. But the numerical circulation of books in the children’s 
department, as in the adult department, is not the primary objective 
of the work. The members of the children’s departtnent seek to 
give th5 best books to their readers, “best” meaning the type and kind • 
that most nearly fills the individual needs of the children who make 
up the reading public. Various methods add devices are used to 
bring the right book to the right child at the right time. In this 
connection, much attention is given to the appearance of the room. 

M Sawyar, Huitot P. Th« Ubniy m • vocation. Now Yo^ H. W. Wlboo Co., IM. p. 127. 
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The youngest reader 



I 


The decorations should oppeal to eliildren and radiate cheerfulness 
and good taste. The physical equipment and furnishing should be 
adequate for carrying on the work of the department. Story-telling 
clubs, work with parents aad teachers, the playground, the making 
of lists, vacation reading, and teacliing the use of the library, are all . 
activities used to stimulate the best reading for children. 

But better than all methods and devices is the personal work of the 
children’s librarian who strives to know the best material available 
and then in turn knows the time when the individual cliild is ready to 
appreciate it. ^ a 

What type of person is suited to (io this work? All who are asso- 
ciated with th^epartment, professional,'%ubprofesslonal, and clerical 
staff, must strive to understand eliildren and permit the eliildren to 
understand them. Marion Ewing describes the cliildren’s librarian 
in the following: • 

The Ideal Children’s Librarian 

There are certain basic attitudes and personaf qualities without which 
it would be well for a young woman not to attempt library work with chil- 
, dren, but to seek some less exacting field for her labors. First, she must have 
a genuine liking for children based on knowledge of, and interest in, their 


problems. As an older sister in a large family, I consider the knowledjte / 
gained through the family relationship a tremendous asset. Observation of f 
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\hc play of |>or^f>uafitios one auotlier in llic informal and unrestrained 

atmosphere of the family ji:r<)up unconsoioiisly creates and develops a sensi- 
tiveness to altitudes seldom attained in any other way. 

Second, sh6 should have a rcsj>ect for each child as an individual. In 
matters of discipline, she will find tl>at this attitude does more than any other 
one thinjic to make it difficult for serious prohlenis to arise — or, once apparent, 
to cont^nie. Tnliinited patience is recpiired to maintain this attitude, but 
I shall speak of that later, as I Ix'lieve most of you will agree with me that 
patience is usually an ac(|uired vif!ue. 

Third, she should be neat in person and attractive in manner; a personality 
whose roots are natural clieerfulness, vitality, and responsiveness to all sorts 
of stimuli, or as one writer has put it, ^‘awareness/* 

Fourth, "and last, she should hale a love of good literature with the urge 
to pELss it on to others. 

Uhrarlaii attends curriniluni nieetina 

VOtNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 

Thfe dopQrtnient of work with yoiinp people is a more recent develop- 
ment than wotk with children. The younp cliildren including those 
of junior high school level have in general received careful ottention 
in the matter of book selection and specialized service from librarians 
who are interested in the younger age group even though not always 
especially trained. A definite place has been allocated to the work for 
children m public libraries.' It has been common practice in libraries 
to send the children who feel that they want material that is more 
advanced than the chihlren's department cnii supply directly into 
the adult department. Boys and girls of 14 are treated as adults in 
relation to the library’s book collection. The young people leave 
the guidance of the cliildren’s room to be confronted by t^e book 
collection of the a<lult depnrtnient. It is necessary for adult depart- 
ments to cater to the interests of a wide variety of readers who may 
range from the immigrant who is beginning his reading of English to 
. the sophisticated reader of fiction and the specialist in science or 
engineering. Many young readers are completely lost in these large 
collections. n 

It* has been found that young people welcome further guidance 
when their interests are considered. There are many so-called adult 
books that meet the needs of young people in their teens. Mabel 
Williams of the New York Public Library and her staff of workers 
compile a list of books that appears in the January issue of the Branch 
''^^rary Book News of the New York Public Library. This list is an 

** Mirion. Working with older boyi and girb. W'ilaon 10 : M4, DeoemtMr IBSS. 
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excellent illustration of the type of literature that is found in adult 
departnipnts and should be cnlle<l to the attention of younjr people. 
These books are often lost to young readers, because they are dis- 
tributed through the entire adult circulating collection. 

Twenty cities reported specialized service to young people in a 
questionnaire sent out in April 1937 by the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table of the American library Associj?tion. There are many 
possibilities in this service to youth. The recreational rending 
problem, the vocational reading problem, and the creative reading 
problem all deserve serious consi<leration in the services that libraries 
should give to youth. 
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L-ihrarian jieys visits to classrooms 


SCHOOLS’ department 

The schools’ department may be a division of the children’s depart- 
ment in a large library or it may be a separate department, or the city 
school system may employ its own school librarians. ^ There are still 
other satisfactory types of administrative_cp»trol, but the essential 
consideration is the servit^e to the child an^he teacher. A detailed 
account of the school librarian’s activities follows: 

• The librarian ia rpponsible first of all for providing the books and selec- 
tions to which the pupils are referred in till various classes. She should also 
aid the nienil>«r8 of the faculty in securing new books relating to their respec- 
tive fields as soon as they are published. She should keep records of the 
withdrawals of books by individual pupils and from time to time should 
make studies of the amount and character of their reading. The informa- 
tion secured through such studies should be referred to the appfbpriate' 
teachers with suggestions concerning types of ma^rial in which the pupils 
should be interested. She should also Endeavor to^xtend the reading inter- 
ests of these pupils by acquainting them with new and interesting books and 
to modify their tastes where such changes are desirable through suggestions 
offered in. individual conferences. , Finally, she should observe continuously 
the reading habits of pupils, make s|)ccific suggestions to individual pupils, 
and refer to tl»e^ reading teacher those who give evidence of serious difficulties.’' 

Desirable traits^ and activities of* school librarians are concisely 
stated by Miss Fargo: 

It is probably evident to most readers wh.v broad culture is needed ■•fyd 
why there aie required such oft-mentioned personartraits as enthusiasm, 
approaAability, tact, poise, understanding, and the like. But at the risk 
of repetition and summarizing from previous chapters it can be said that all 
these., traitd are necessary because the. school librarian; (a) carries on pro- 
fessional and administrative work in an educational institution ; (6) serves 
every school department from history, English, and languages to art, home 
economics, mechanics, and commerce; (c) meets boys and girls ott ^very 
plane of interest from dress designing to archaeology, from rabbit bleeding 
to show card WTiting, from mechanical invention to creative writing; (d) 
must be an expert bibliographer and literary guide, techniques for both of 
which are rooted In extensive knowledge of literature and frequently of 
language; (e) must be a student of educational method and philosophy to 
the extent of being able to interpret teaching methods and to follow up and 
vitalize the classroom experiences of pupils; (/) is a liaison officer operaling 
between the school and varied outside agencies of culture and acholarshlp 
such as pubUo libraries and museums; (g) should be qualified to toke a place 
neside th e professional staff of the progressive public library or of the school.’* 

'• Nsthuisl Society lor the Study of Educttlon. 34tb Yearbook. BloomtoRton, III., Public Ikbool Pub- 
UshlDg Co., MI2S. p. 73. ' <; 

** tudle F. Preparation for school library work. New York, Cdumbia Cuiveraity Prew. 1936. 
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Recent trcn<l9 in scliool work emphasize the importance of the 
librariamand tlie teaclier working together to secure the best possible 
use of theXwst materials for each child’s devolopnient.^’'§oipe schools 
accomplish tWs by having the class and the teacher visit the library 
whij^ other spools believe that the librarian should spend a* great 
deaPof time in tl^ classroom. There may of course be a>combination 
of these procedu^s. The important factor is the w^ome — the 
realization of the worth of books. 
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Lihrariaii flmls »HM)ks on h hohhy 


READERS* ADVISORY SERV1C:E 

Headers Advisory Service is one of the most recent developments 
of the library. The New ^ ork Library bejjan its department in 1929. 
The increased leisure of adults, the work of the American Association 
for Adult Education, the increased production of factual books for 
the layman, the wide publicity g[iven to Tlici0idike’s experiments with 
adult learning, and periiaps the individual library service that the 
present generation had in its youth, have contributed to a demand 
for more specialized reatling guidance than can be given by the staff 
of a busy circulation department. v 

The readers’ ad viserijnd her staff compile individual bibliograpliies 
for a wide variety, of readers seeking self-education through the 
library* ^ ^me niay have had little formal education whjle others 
are specialists and scholars w'ho neeil advice that this library service 
is equipped to give. Bibliographies, courses of study, club programs, 
educational literature, accounts of activities in the various fields of 
adult education are collected aikl classified for reference use. Some- 
times collections are made of key books of various types <m<l su'bject 
fields that may be introduced to the clientele. 

The qualifications for-ffiis service must include proficiency in inter- 
vi^ing, an approachable personality, a wide knowledge of books, the 
ability to suggest the right book to the right person, skill in guidance, 
knowledge of how adults learn, and information about the ‘services of 
other adult educational agencies. There is an analogy between the 
services of the university professor and the readers’ adviser. The 
youth who have left school turn to this service ns a continuance of 
teacher guidance in the best sense of the word. 
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• • I*n»rarian Hmimres exhibits 

editorial and Pl'BLICITY DEPARTMENTS 

The editorial Hiul jjuWicity departments perform an important 
function iri the library today. .It would be impossible for the library 
Mo be a living force for social, economic, and cultural betterment, if it 
<lid not consistently strive to be aware of and understand the commu- 
nity and in turn keep tlie community informed of tlie possibilities of 
Its many services. Many methods and devices are used to discover 
and retain the important place that the library holds as a social 
institution of the first rank. 

Community survey.s, reading studies, newspapers, lectures, exhibits, 
h^k lists, posters, the radio, tlie motion pictures^ campaigns, bullo- 
tins, reports, open forums. Work with special groups are some of the 
activities of this department that further tWe coordination of the 
library and the community, 

The special qualifications for this department axe keen understand- 
ing of the library as a social institution, the abilit.^ to write and to 
speak, knowleilge of advertising techfiiques, and a personality that 
can wiiT friends for,the library. . 



l.it'ntrbin Mends cnlleHioAs to claissroonis 


BRANCH DEPARTMENT 

Tlu! Branch Dcjairtinent of the library is the means by. wliich librurv 
service is made more easily accessible to the various sections of 'a city. 
The branch of the public library has a permanent collection of books 
and regular houm of opening. The technical work of book ordering, 
classification and cataloging is usnally curried on ip a central depart- 
ment for the whole city system, but tlm branch must be administered 
by the branch lihrariun wjio d irects the reference, circulation, readm' 
atlvisory, chihlren’s, and young people’s departments. Affrt^e 
relationship exists between the superuser of brunches, |he bnitifli 
librarians, and the central library. Brunches vary in size from thos4' 
employing two people to organizations of 50 or more, 

• The brancTi librahun llfis the opportunity to be a leader ini, the section 
of the city that her brantli serves. The library may cdrrel'ate and 
originate educational, civic, and recreatory activities. Usually the 
branch organization is small enough for the librarians to enjoy the 
library as a whole rather than highly specialized departments. Some 
workers prefer this more general work. 


MEDIUM AND SMALL PUBUC LIBRARIES 

• The medium-sized library has niuch the same organization as the 
'large citjPlibVary. The difference is often mostly in the area and 
amount of library service. , The town and village libraries have a 
different personnel problem because the funds and demand for services 
are so small that specialists are not employed. The potentialities, 
however, of inany types of library work aje found in the small town. 
The librarian is ^ften the only w'orker who has the education and 
training to do the administering, cataloging, reference work* buying, 
children’s and young f>eople’s work, readers' ajjvisonr service, and 
publicity. The problem is that of U small busineS^ersus’'a large 
business. The librarian in the ftiedftm and small libraiy may not 
handle as much money or direct the building of large structures, or 
have the supervision of special services an,d special collections, but to 
bi^ suc(^ful the medium and small town librarian must be well 
versed" in many teebnigues; l||lmust be resoitrceful, scholarly, and 
of a social mind. 




JLl 









COUNTY, REGIONAL. AND TVA LIBRARIES 

The couniy and regionah -libraries present special pfoblenis of 
organization «and distribution. The county library service may bf a 
part of the extensiPn service of a large city system or it may be an ' ° 
entirely separate -service carried on by the county. The county 
system resemb)es the, city system in that it has various reservoirs 
through which it serves, namely, the branches, subbranches, stations, • 
and schools. ' The technical and more specialized worlv is usually 
done at the center of the system. County service,,‘with its large ta.xing 
base, transcends distances and inaccessibility. The modern idea is 
book service to ^11 ages and all grbup« for the vast rural areas of the 
I United States. ^ 

Regional service that disregards county lines may supersede the 
earlier type of extension wbrk, since recant trends in other forms of . 
socii^^actiyity have .demonstrated the advantage of working with 
latger units. ‘ " 

• The Tennessee Valley Authority’s libraries may be used ^s demon- 
I * sirations of a lai^ scale library organization that is working hand in 
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•jiiand with the other social groups of the regioq, Mr. d'lmnceilor 
shows how these* libraries are successfully organized and staffed* for 
informal education; 

(a) 'Small quality units for individvMliied seriice. — The TVA commimity 

libraries, at the several mairt 'construction centers, provide high quality 
facilities — l>oth in personnel and l)ook stock — to a relatively small population 
group. In such small library units the more ultimate, personalized service 
needed in informal education becomes pt>ssible. The disadvantages of 
forbidding routines, formality, restrictions, regulations, mass, handling 
methods — inevitable- to a degree jn the large metropolitan library— are 
largely obviated. The TV.\ community library affords the equivalent of a 
village brojvsing room supervised by aii education-minded readers’ adviser 
type of librarian, where the book collection i^ a choice selection suited to the 
interests and i.oeds of. the special local clientele. It is siipplemented by 
being allied to other larger book reservoirs, both 'inside and outside the 
TVA organization, which put practically unlimited choices in reading matter 
at the service of each individual student. * ♦ ♦ 

(b) .rl special type of library for o special service . — The interlibrary loan 
n>echanism.s — particularly witn the TVA Technical Library at Kno.willc — 
the small relatively homogeneous public to^be served, the facilities of the 
nearby community school library> and other factors make unnecessary the 
flccumulation and preservation of material for re.search, the provision of 
special costly ser^e to the scholar, executive, or researcher, and allow it t<^ 
be a library purely for popular education and recreation. 

(c) Informal atmosphere.— Both the physical aspects and- the routines 
■t)f the Community libraries n*flect the policy of informality which e.\|)orience 

. has shown to be so essential in adult education. The reading rooms and their 
f.urnishings are at once unpretentious, artistic, and simple. A man in over- 
alls woidd feel no hesitancy irt entering. On the other hand, the atmosphere 
of simple beauty and restfulness would be refreshing after a day in a shop or in 
outd(M)r construction work. Everything is open, available, and inviting. 

, Smoking and a reasonable amount of conversation are permitted. The 
librarian and4iis desk are likewise readily accessible and informal. Most of 
these community libraries liave been located in the entdmunity recreation 
bujldMjgadr.Vcenters” which contain the auditoriums (for movies, dramatics, 
lectuies, .etc.), the post offices, the recreation rdbms, thfe refreshment 
stands, etc. 

(d) M ttking the opportunity to rea^convenient and cosy.— The TVA librarians * 
employ the policy of taking readin^matter to the j>eople rather than waiting 
for the pMple to comq' to the library to get it. They arrange for deposit 
stations in classrooms, trades shops, country stores, homes, post offices, 
newspaper offices, mobile medical units, and even in the Woods with the 
toolkecpers of crews clearing land. The county agricultural agents have 
been enlisted m traveling library agents, carrying books iu the back$ of their 
cars. Advertisement of the opportunity to learn through reading is broad- 
cast with like thoroughness. Book displays, posters, etc., are maintained In 

^ office lobbies, time offices, cafeterias, lecture halls, community motion picture 
shows, etc. • • • 

if) Quality personnel and personnel cooperafton.^^— lligh quality personnel 
has been recognized as a first essential in the TVA library program. The 
libriry workers have had to be educator-librarians, .gbie to visualize the 
distinctly educational -challenge of their work and to participate' and lead 
in certain phases of planning for the whole educational Tirogram. At the 
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LIBKAKY COMMISSIONS ‘ 

library coniniissions may be crjeated by ^ate government.'^. At the 
present time there are commbsions or some type of extonjiwn agency 
in 46 States^ (September 1^37). The librarian who directs the corn- 
mission together with the other members of the staff workd to increase 
the interest in libraries in the State and further their development. 
The following measuring stick for State library extension [service was 
presented at a meeting of the League of Library Coniniissions 
Montreal, June 29, 1934: * j 

•Status of service: I 

Percent of State population not seri'ed by public and county UbrarieH. 
Percent of counties with county library service (A. L. Acstandard). 

Percent of public and county libhiries with at loaki $1 per capita. 

Active certification laws. 

Provision for regional library' service. • ^ 

Coordination of school and public library proirranis. 

Laws — including county, StaW,''Wnd rt'Kiunal library eMtablishnien't dud 

maintenance. * . > ' / 

^ 

*' ChancsUor, John. Tin library in the TV.^ H'iult eloratii>:i iiroftrani. CliicHito. III., Amirinin I.ihmry 

, Anociatlon, 1037. p. ^ 
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saiuo time tlu‘;o liLrnriaiis have had to be capable of a s> mpallietic imjer- 
stapdinft of the iioints of view and educational capacities of thi‘ir clientele, 
many of them- pt^rsons of mature minds but umlerprix ile^iMl and inexperi- 
onrt^d readers.^ , - ' 
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Organization: 

Hoard: 

Acli\ (* or |jassivr. * ^ 

Metding>. 

Staff: Percent truine*!. 

Oirectur: , 

Training and e\|HTienct‘. . 

Vision and ent Imski'in. 

Kxecutix e aHilit v . 

Activities: 

Kxtension: 

Field visits. 

Publicity . 

Institutes or district iiieotiriK^. 

• County or regional dcnionslrationsstarttMl or coinj)lete(l in last year. 

Hook truck owned by commission. 

Contacts with organizations, 

Hulletin — frequency or regularity. 

(5) Hook service: 

^ Libraries. ' • 

Communities. 

Individuals. 

Special groups: * 

Prisoncfrs. 

Negroes. 

Foreigners. 

Institutions. 

The blind. 

Reading courses. • 

Book collection: 

’ Children’s books. 

Recreational and informative. 

Reference aids. 

Clipping, picture, and pamphlet collections. 

Hook selection aids. 

Professional material. ' 

(c) State aid. 

(rf) Citizens’ library movement.^ 



This indicates the activities of State library coinniissions nn<l the 
importance of adequate education, trainings experience, and personal- 
ity for commission workers if desired Objectives are to be attained. 

CpLLEGE. UNIVERSITY. AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

College, university, and teachers’ college libraries serve the students 
and faculty with the books that are definitely related to the curriculum, 
with books that may be associated w'ith the curriculum, and with ** 
reading materials that may be thought of in the light of service to the 
members of the group as individuals oli society. As in the public 

Bailey, Limis J. I/ea^e of library commlasioiu. Bulletin of the .\mericaD Library AssociatioD, 

S: 74^-fiO, September Ito. \ 
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library’, these books are made available through tljc oatalogi tlic circu- 
lation department, the reference librarian, and sometimes the readers’ 
adviser. The reserv-e boo)||Booni or section circulates the books that 
are definitely referred to * the instructors in association with the 
collefrc curriculum. 



rOtXECR UBRARIiSS 


(’ollege libraries are taking a more active part in the educative 
process than formerly. Browsin}' rooms where students can follow 
their own cultural tastes in reading are being inaugurated. Talks on 
hooks and reading are being sponsored by librarians. Book lists and 
bulletins are being published to keep the students informed of liter- 
ature, old and new. More books that are not directly associated with 
the curriculum are being bought. The librarian suggests possible] 
purchase of books to faculty niembt'rs and is concerned with inaki^ 
the library indispensable to every member of the faculty and student 
body. . 

The organization and adniinistratinn of tliia unit (tlio college lit)rary) in 
the educational apparatus are the resi)on8ibility of the college librarian. 
Hi.s is the ta.sk of satisfying this great group of students, by the utilization 
not only4|f»the book resources of the college (tHese are, after all, only a part 
of the necessary total equipment) but also by the skillful management of 
library personnel, physical plant, bibliographit-aids, and by the enlistment 
of the intelligent cooperation of the members of the faculty. It is his task 
to provide the necessary bookH; to make sure that the physical plant is 
planned and constructed j^nd admin isUjrcd in such a way that it will yield 
a maximum of service and comfort at a reasonable cost; to surround hiiiisclf 
with the necessary assistance in the form of a personnel trained in the par- 
• ticu^r skills required; to furnish the interpretative apparatus in the form of 
catalogs, classification systems, and bibliographio aids which will lead the 
questing student to the information and knowledge he seeks; and, finally, 
to integrate all of the activities of the library with the teaching process of 
. the college and with its objectives. Obviopsly the person who is to*perform 
these things nuist be far more UHttrT'cIerk ; he must be far more than a 
technician, although a complete knowledge of library techniques will be 
essential to him if he is to manipulate his organizatioirto the best advantage.** 


As to the qualifications of -college librarians, there is need of scholar 
ship, technical skill, and administrative ability. 

L. U; WrlDciph 
Vniveii^ty of C 


Randall, Wllliimi M. and (Goodrich, Francis L. 
cigo, lU., American Library Asaociation and tiM 


\ Prlndplas of collaire library admtnlstraiion. 
f Chicago Praaa, 1C9A. p. 6-7. 
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It is possible that one of the most distinctive services that the library 
schools could render to higher education would be in the selection and direc- 
tion of a limited number of persons who might become teaching adjuncts of 
the institution in such a way as to insure that the institution’s library re- 
sources be so used and enjoyed as to make the library an indispensable element 
^ in the education of every student. This means competence rather than 
training. This means more than good housekeeping and a smooth-running i 
routine with the volumes all accounted for. Such an end cannot be attained 
by a high and aloof library potentate whos^ mind is on what librarians in 
other institutions are thinking of his collections; it will be accomplished by 
a person who is able to secure the cooperation of the teaching and research 
staff in the use of the library as a livingVorce in higher education.** 

The question of the qualifications of the assistants is answ'cred in 
the following: ^ 

Are the same qualifications to be expected in the full-time library assistants 
as are required of the head librarian? The answer is in the affirmative, and | 
yet an assistant who lacks administrative ability and even education may 
be very efficient and acceptable in some points. Some of the personal 
qualifications which should be looked for in^an assistant are enthusiasm, 
loyalty, discretion, industry, neatness, accuracy, meticulous care without 
fussiness, a friendly dignity, and a keen sejise of huinor.** 

UMVEKSITY UBRARIES 

The university librarians add to the functions of the college librarj* 
that of serving graduate students, professional school stu^nts, and 
research students, though some universities do not have graduate 
work while graduate study is carried on in ^me colleges. The 
univeifsity library is primarily a reference and a research institution. 
Special collections that consist of materials that scholars and research 
students need ai^ assembled in university libraries. Learned journals, 
documents, and manuscripts, a^d other source material are important 
items in the university library. The cataloging and reference service 
is adapted to meet the needs of the university library’s clientele. 

Dr. Keog^ describes the type of scholar who is needed in the uni- 
versity libraiy : 

Hitherto the line of promotion in our profession has loti to an administra- 
tive position; it will soon be necessary to combine scholarship with executive 
ability. 

The scholar I have in mind is not the one pictured in the comic papers, 
who has no common sense; nor the pedant who is unduly formal or subtle; 
nor the specialist who learns “more and more about less and less,” and who, 
when he prodgees a dissertation showing a mastery of method and of the 
content of a small enclave of knowledge, thinks that he has made a contribu- 

» Jessup, Wsltsr A. Memarandam (lom Waller A. Jessup, /a Ralph Munn’s Conditions and trends 
In education for llbrarianihip. New York, CameKte Corporation of New York, 1S3S. p. 44. t . 

•* Randall, WlUlani M. and Goodrich, Francis L. D. Principles of oollese library adBinMratloo. 
Cbioago, m., American Library Assodapon and the University of Chicago Press, 1986. p. 186. ^ 
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tioii of moment to the world’s knowledge; nor the man who has learned nil 
about a subject, and has become what is known as a “monument of erudi- 
tion.’' The true scholar is he who has learned thoroughly all that a school 
can teach him, but who still has the characteristics of a student; who has not 
only attained precise and accurate knowledge, but has had his judgment 
matured and his taste corrected. Scholarship is not kmnfledge, .said Mark 
Pattison, but discipline; not science, but scientific habit. 

Keopn, Andrru . Scholarship in library work, liiillplin f»f the .Vincrican Library A v<<K iatinfj. jt; tug 
Scpteniber 
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Lihnirijn supplies books that m^e KHnlening f*<r fuit easy 


TEACHERS COLLEGE UBRARIES i 

In teachers colleges the librarian serves as a college in>r6ri»ui, as « 
professional school librarian, and^as eleinentar}* ami s,p<^n(lary school 
librarian. In this position the librarian can do nwch in furthering 
the hlea that books are necessary throughout |life. The practice 
school library', which is used by the boys and girls in tlio elomentar}- 
and secondary school, and by teachers in their preparation for ele- 1 
inentary and secondary school work, is becoming in some instances^ 
a model school library that teachers in training may use as a measuring 
stick for the libraries that‘they would like to have in their own schools. 

The educational world has accepted the concept that the library is i 
the heart of the school, but administrators have not yet seen to it that - I 
the teachers are equipped with a thorough knowledge of the place of I 
the library in the elementary and secondary school. It is impossible 1 
for teachers to .jALlibraries or to encourage the use^ 6f libraries by I 

their students, j^^ey themselves have-not been instructed and had j 

experience in the besfuse of the libraiy. Instruction in the use of the ] 
library and knowledge of the place of the library in the elementary |l 
and secondary school, as well as information regarding the relation 1 
of the library to the newer forms of curricula shoidd be presented by I 
the teachers college librarian or some other wcll-qualilied member of 
the instructional staff to all prospective teachers. 

The teachers college librarian has the opportunity to influence the 
students in their recreational, inspirational, and informational 
reading. This library experience acquired by prospective teachers 
.shoidd be so rich and so vital that those in training 'will have the 
desire and the knowledge to transmit to their students in the grades 
or the high school, similar experiences through cooperative effort 
with the school librarian. The teachers college librarian holds a key 
position. The library must be adequate and efficiently administered, 
if teachers in the making are to improve and use the libraries that they 
find in the communities in which they cany on their profession. 

Colorado State College .of Education has set up the following 
specific objectives for integration of the library and instruction after 
conferring with leaders in the library field, particularly the secretai}' 
of the A. L. A., Dr. Waples, of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Jphnson, of Stephens College: 
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I. To make the library fjinctioii as the center of the curriculum and insffur- 
tion by providing collateral readings for courts, particularly Kiifhcient 
duplicate copies in the large orientation and professional courses. 

M. To set up the administrative organization in such a way a.s to give the 
Librarian and his staff intimate contact with the curriculum and instructional 
program of the college. 

^3. To lead students to love Imoks by providing well selected eoll(>ctions of 
recreational reading. • 

4. To make books and pcrio<iicals accessible to students in the Itbrary, 
classrooms, and residence halls. 

5. To work with the faculty to get their coo[>eration in encouraging and 
guiding the reading of the students. 

6. To work through the fxtra-curricular organizations of the college. 

7. To encourage the facidty and students to come to the library as indi- 
viduals and as groups learn more directly the resources of the library and 
now to use them.* 

8. To consult division heads and instructors a.s ti» syllabi, teaching tech- 
niques, and assignment practicesl| 

9. To teach students how’ to use lHH>ks and |>eriodicaIs through a course in 

library usage. * 

10. To make studies of the use of the library, reading ability and ititt'rest.s . 
of students, and the like. 

II. To promote a training program by which prus|>ectivc teachers in 
sparsely settled states such as those in our placement area may make their 
communities “library-minded.” 

12. T o improve the mechanical administration of the library.** 


' Rugg. £wle U. Coordination ao(L,intsgntlon of the iibrary and instruction in cnilcgc. Builaiin ol 
) American Ubrarr Association, »: SW, September IWA 
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Lilirarian bel|>!s of debut ers 


secondarv and elementary school libraries 

The school library has hofyi referred to in connection with tlie public 
library but school libraries independent of public libraries have arisen 
to an important place in elenie^itary, secoiularA-, and teacher-training 
institutions.* However, it must be remembered that the majority 
of the school children in the United States attend schools of relatively 
small size. These schools all need librarians and books. But there 
is a lack of necessary funds for library materials and efiuipinent and 
of teachers with a library education. S6nie teachers and superin- 
tendent? are aware of the opportunity that the library may contribute 
richly to the goal of the school, namely, a way of life. 

The specialization of the work of the librarian to meet the needs of 
the curriculum, the students, and the teachers in each of these educa- 
tional levels, has led to some speculation as to' whether Hie librarian ‘ 
** is primarily a librarian or a teacher. However, it is quite generallv 
agreed that the librarian in the school gives greatest satisfaction if her 
library training is bused upon e.xperiences and education that have 
given her an appreciation of the school of today. 

The responsibilities of the school librarian are enumerated in the 
public library section as are also the desirable traits and ai-tivities. 
It is sometimes thought that if the school librarian works from tlu‘ 
school ns a center independent of public library control that better 
results are achieved for the school system. The question of best 
service cannot be answered solely from the point of administrative 
control. In each community the character of the public library 
system and the character of the school system must be studied before 
determining what administrative methoils best suit the fulfillment of 
the objectives of the school library. The'question of finances is not 
• 'to be ignored in the decision. ' 

The elementary school libraries are the last type to be recognizetl 
for their importance in the life of the cliild. In many schools even 
today there are only scattered classroom libraries without a central 
organization. Sometimes these individual libraries are administered 
by the teachers of the several moms, again a teacher who may or 
may not have had a few weeks’, a few months’, or a full year’s training 
in library ^ience, may make the collection a vital part of the school 
There is, how'ever, a definite tendency to make more and better 
books^available to children in the school and to have the collection 
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Cliartes B. Love (Plauw.nj Elemeuury Schinil Library. \J iluiinnon^ Del. 


servo tlie scliool by employing a librarian who knows tlio school 
curriculnm, knows the books, J^no\^ chihlren, nml knows the teaclicrs. 

and further, has the liappy faeulty of bringing them all t(»getlicr in 
the library. > • 

The junior high school and the high-school libraries, too. are often 
unorganized or administered by teachers who have littje kiiowhulge 
of library techniques or are inexperience<l and iiinde<itiately trained 
librarians.^ Here again educators are recognizing the importance of a 
well-qualified librarian to take charge of the activities and resources 
of the library. The librarian in the school is being recognize<l ns an 
important member of the faculty. In this po.sition, the librarian is 
being given the time and the assistance, the space and the money 

that are essential if the library is to function as an integral part of the 
school. 
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SPEC IAL LIBRARIES 

Specinl libraries ntay be ilescribotl as those that gather library 
materials about a special subject or group of subjects in order to 
serve a special or^imited group of individuals. The public library 
has the entire reading population ns a possible clientele. Individual 
service that involves considerable research and the gathering together 
of clippings, abstracts, and statistics in specialized fields is t,he legiti- 
mate function of the special librarian. This type of service cannot 
be given in public libraries, except under unusual circumstances for 
a limited number of individuals, for example, the mayor of the town 
or the college president may expect specialized service that will be 
of assistance in serving the entire community or the institution, 
but usually public librarj' service is limited in amount by. resources 
ami size of staff. 

Librarians of special libraries may bo grouped according to the 1^) 
following fields: Biological Sciences, Commerce, Finance, lnsuram*e, 
Mu-seum, Newspaper, Public Business, Science-Technology, Social 
Science, and University and College Departments. 

Libraries of business and professional organizations, manufacturing 
concerns, banks, investment houses, insurance companies, law firms, 
newspapers, advertising agencies, transportation companies, research 
organizations, museums, business branches and other departipents of 
public and university libraries, government bureaus, associations 
and other organizations in the fields of business, sciences, technology, 
social welfare, and the arts are classed with special libraries. 

Specialization in all fields and the necessity of being aware of the 
latest and best information has furthered the development of this' 
type of library. The followdng quotation^ gives an e.xcellent ulea 
of the status and value of these libraries: 

In speaking of how the special librarian can«help th'b business man, it iilay 
be well to de6ne just wiiat is meant by ^'special Utrrarian'' and how a ^‘speciar* 
is different from a public librarian. A special library is devoted to a special 
subject serving a special groups doing intensive research work in highly 
specialised fields, thus differing from a public library in that a public library 
must necessarily cover a great number of subjects and must serve a great 
number of clients with a wide variety of interests, thus narrowing the service 
supplied to the clients. 




The research man at work 


' 1 here are now in the I iiited States some I,. >00 business or^aiii/atitins 
iiiaintaiiiiiiR libraries within their own organization. The itafTs of these 
libraries range from 4 or 5 to 45 or 50 in the larger lit)raries. To tlie.xe tirins 
the lihrffry is as an integral part of their otfiee set-up us their ueeoniiliiig or 
sales department, as a new' business or tni.st depurtinein of a bank, or a.s the 
actuarial department of an insurance company. * ♦ * , 

, Perhaps a few' wainples to show just how' a librarian enn and does help a 
firm will illustrate iny topic. One of the oldest and largest niaiiufactjirers 
of a basic commodity decided to find new u.ses for their product hud to make 
a survey of all industries using this particular raw' material. This firm has 
no library ; therefore it sent its rewarch man into the field to make tlyjXurvey. 

After traveling hundreds of miles and S|>ending several weeks of valuable ^ 
time as well as some of the firm’s nujiicy, he landed in a largo fact-finding* 
organization. Ho was imnu'diately directed to its library and as a result 
of a few minutes’ conversation in ^hich he stated his problem, the resources 
- of this library were placed ^t ttis disposal. The material in question hap|)cned 
to be a 10-year record of production and sales of almut 100 commodities 
using his ^fm’s product. He stayed a week and worked every day from 
9 to 5, at the end of which time he had his survey practically completed. 

He expressed his gratitude and also his amazemeirt that he cqpild find in 
any one place, and so readily accessible, so much information — information 
that he and his firm had expected to spend months of time and hundreds of 


dollars in compiling. Had this large organization had a library, the research 
man need not have left his own buildius. 
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hi another uiMancp, an executive of the concern, together with a rejm- 
aentafive of tlie employees’ union of this organizatioii, called on his Irhrar.i 
to get “cont of living figures” to be ust*d as a-hasis of wage adjustment 
Two days lat^r tlic same officer called the librarian to sat’ that th^iks to tin 
information with which he had been supplied, a strike had been averted. 

One firm, through data supplied by jta library, recently changed it- 
fuel-buying policy, thereby saving $10,000 a year.” 

Thoug:h special libraries use books, they differ from public libraries 
ill the amount aiul importance of so-called ephemeral material that 
is used with their clientele. The use of this material is illustrated as 
foHows: . 

" Library B. In addition to daily reference research, numerous bihliofcraphie< 
are prepared, translations made or Bocured, and current periodicals inde^^ed 
for various members of the staff. Any day the work may include a laborious 
hunt to identify a vap:ue, elusive reference, and endeavors to satisfy request < 
fofbooks still in press or in preparation, or which may involve search of tin* " 
nation’s libraries with pleas for loans. Outside individuals or institntioin 
may wjiht a list of articles on, sAy, ^y||i||^ental cancer or diphtheria ini- 
omunizatioii, the serum ^treatment of paiitacorfs, or the nutritive value of 
kelp. Some one may request an analysis of a certain drug or the trade 
name and manufacturer of a proprietary remedy, or perhaps the official 
status and address of a foreign Correspondent. > 

Library C. Charging and discharging of liooks, pamphlets, and |>eriodicals. 
Routing Qf p>oriodicals to members; Correspondence with outside librarians, ^ 
health workers, nurses, ministers, students, etc. Reference telephone * 
calls abwt 30 jx^r day. Typical questions: Development of public healtli 
in the United States; recent material on drinking fountain.s' insurance 
^ against tidierciilosis in Denmark; dentistry irr the past 100 years; negro 
health data; nieiital problenis of adolescents; relation of economic depression 
to public health with six^cial reference to children. ♦ ♦ j* 

Library F. At this library there is no typical day. One day or more n^ " 
be devoted to translatiori,vone to making a bibliography, to collating a nH 
^t of periodicals or books, or to eataloguit)^. Sometimes a day is sf>e^ 
in another library tr>*ing to locate out-of-the-way material.*® 

» Cavanaugh, Eleanor 8. How the special librarian serves the business man. Special libraries. 27 
181-S2. Juiy-Augu.Ht 103S. 

.Macrum. Adeline. The s(>erial library profession and what It olTers 13 medical and public health 
Kbniries. Sj^eclal libraries 27: i.\ January UOfl. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION _ 

From the tim^ the convention of “librarians and oHiers interested 
in bibliography” in ISfiS, library organize tiona have beSi responsible 
for accelerating the library movement in the-l nited StatW. Charles 
t offin Jtwett, librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, president of 
• the convention, advocated t^ie building of a ^reat national library 
at the Smithsonian Institution, the printing of catalogs of the differeiit 
hbranes of the country cheaply, and the making of a complete catalog. 

. of all the books in those libraries at the Smithsonian ’Institutiorr 
Mr. Jewett s plans were unanimously approved by the members of 
he convention. Though the efforts of Mr. Jewett were unsuccessful 
las objectives were aimed at desirable results 

Tlje confc«l«-e of 187« in Phila.l^pliin was found 90 mutuAlv 
beneficinl the exchange of ideas, popeiw, discussions, conferen^. 
and pleasure of acquointanceslup tliat a permanent orgonization, tie 
^ericnn Library Association, was established. A brief sketch of 
the organization follows: 

The American Library Association is an organization of libraries, librarians 
hbrary trusts, and others interelted in libraries. It was founded in 187f 
^ the immediate result bf a 3 days' confem.ice hold in connection with the 
c^teninal exWb. .on in Philadelphia. It functions through a headquarters ^ 

,7 Tcf ? ■*'*"‘** committees, and through sections an.l 

ound devoted to group interests. The work ot the ifssociation is 

centered at 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

International in character from the beginning, the Association today has 
reprewntatives from every major country in the world aihong its U 000 
mepi^rs. Mpst of its members live in Canada and the United 8tate.s. The 
oldest and latest ^ociation ofits kind, it is affiliated, formally or Infoi^ally, 
with more than fifty other library associations in this country and Abroad 


^ I 
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More than 500 niemlx'rs of the association sene on its voluntary bokrd- 
and committees, generously contributing their advice, experience, and time, 
th^s enabling the hlldquarters staff to secure national and internationa 
l>erspective for the undertakings in which the association is engaged. 

^ OBJECTIVES - 

One of the chief object i ve^ 6f the association is complete'aml adeejuat* 
library coverage fur the .Vhi.ted, States and ^Canada. At ])resent, roughlN 
50 million people in tlie two countries— most of them in rural areas- ar» 

' ^ ' witluiut access to a public Til)rary. 

Other objectives are: 

To raise standards and j^romulgate i<leals of library si^rvice. 

To assist librarics'to operate with the utmost economy and efficiency. 

To promote studies w‘hich will tend to establish on a solid fuuridatinh 

the library's place in the governmental and social structure. 

To build for the future of library service by drawing into the pn»(e<M.»;. 

fioine of the l)ost qualified young men and women. 

To improve the status of librarianship: 

By w orking to ad varice salary 'Standards. 

I^y maintaining an effective i>er8onnel and placement service ftir em- 
ployers and employees. 

By increasing profe.ssional knowledge through original research,. 

By promotin^^deqiiate facilities for professional education. 

By working for the establishment of scholarships and fellowships. 

By providing a plan for retiring annuities for its memhers. ^ 

The A. L."A. BuUftin serves as a inontlily clearing house for news of the 
A.'^.sociat ion's activities on behalf of libraries and through reports of its 
committees, board.s, and staff keeps t lie memlx*rsivi> to date on such important 
matters as state legi.slation, new undertakinjjs in adult education, certification 
requirenients by states, the salary and einployment situation, and successful 
library publicity; Annual conferences are held for the discussion of library 
topica^^and the ProceedinQs are pulili^hed as one issue of the Bulletin, 

Through the Booklist libraries are kept in touch with current books particu- 
' larly adapted to their needs and through the Subvert ption Books Bulletin 
with subscription set.s currently sold which may or fnay not be useful and 
reliable purchases. Muce t4ian 200 publications of the Association — profe.<- 
^Monal tools for all tyfies of librarlcJtr— h^p librarians in administering therr 
libraries efficiently and economically.^ 

Guy R. Lyle, a college librarian, answers the question, “IMiy, us 
a college librarian, ore you a member of the" American I Jbrary Asso- 
ciation?” A few e.xoerpts from his statement follow: 

My primarj' reason for joining the Association in the first place was one of 
I>rofessional advancement. * • * The group annuity plan and place- 

ment service are particularly helpful to the young librarian just coiniilfe'into. 
the field. Library employers expect to find. the names of applicants for 
positions in their libraries in the A. L. A. Handbook, and they also look to the 
placement service for recommendations. Aside from such individual seirice, 
Jhe American Library Association is the greatest sin^e force in the profession 
for improving the economic status of librarians and for securing adequate 
support for libraries. 

** Americ&o Library Association. Tbo A. L. A.— what it is and does. BuUetln of the Ameiicaii Lihrarr 
Asudatiop. * Hsndbook, 81: November iW7. 
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Se^nd, active membership in theoAmerican Library Association iirovides 
much-needed prophylaxis against professional tight-mindedncss. It is easier, 
and perhaps more.comfortable, for the college librarian to assume that there 
is a sharp division between his problems an& those of other libraries, and to 
go his way ignoring the broader issvies that confroflt libraries as a whole. 
Yet to take such a course is unfaithful to the responsibility ojf the library 
‘profession; in fact, it is impossible. As I see it, the Atnerican Library A.sstv 
ciation, more than anything el.se, brings into proper relationship the diversi- 
fied requirements of a specialized profession. Through its publications and 
conferences, it provides the means for a common discii.ssioti yf proldems, 
minimizes the danger of falling into ruts, and provides a contiuu'm.>« kimwle<ige 
of what is being done in all phases of library w i»rk. ♦ * ^ -r . 

Besides this particular sort of help, the A.-»ociation is doing sph-ndid work 
in informing the public about all types of library .service and in fostering 
good will for librarie* * * * It can do. so only if it has the financial 

and active support of all librarians. The modern dictum that man d4M-s not 
strive individually or alone has become institutionalized in the Ix-st library 
practice. This is a period of chain-business, collective bargaining, and 
cooperative endeavor in the effort to accomplish and achieve.’ ' Otlicr pn*- 
fessions have strong organizations. We also need to pull tugi>ther in onler 
to consolidate the advances that have already been magic and to make more 
widely known the aims and ideals of librarianship.’'’ 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 

Special librarians in the United States and Canada have formed an 
organization — The Special Libraries Association — that is administered 
by an executive board. The association j^ts established in 1909 and 
incorporated Jh 1928. There are some 16 chapters that^bave been 
formed in localities throughout the United States and 1 in' Canada. 
Membei^ affibate themselves with their nearest chapter. The 
oiganization has published several professional and tieference books 
andpmodicals including Special Libraries, the official jdunmli and the. 
Technical Book Review Indef. There are now more than 1 ,850 mem- 
hers in practically every State and in Canada and 1 1 forei^ countries. 
National Headqparters : 345 Hudson Street, Xew York City. 

OTHER LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 

National organizations of "kindred, purpose” which are affiliated 
with the American Library Association are: American Association of 
Law Libraries, Association of Research Libraries, League of Library 
Co mmissi ons, National'Association of State libraries, and Special 
Libraries Association. These societies meet annually, usually at the 
time and place of the American Library Association. Their proceed- 
ings may be included in the American Library Association Conference 
Proceedings. ^ ' • 

Other national library associations, not affiliated with the American 
Library Association, are: American Library Institute, American Mer- 

** L|lt, buy a, Pnetinl raMoiu for Moniiog to tlM A- L. A. BuUctin of tb« Antwicin Library 
A fi da ti w. aoa-io. April 1W7. 
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chant Murine Librarj' Association. Association of Ainericnn I jbrar} 
Schools, Bihliojrrnphical St)cioty of America, Cntholic Library Asso 
ciation, Medical library Association, and ^lusic Librar}' Association 
S^te library associations have been organized in all 48 States 
The functions of these associations are, generally speaking, to furthoi 
the cause of libraries in the State by : (^ cooper-ting with the Stat. 
library coniniission, if There is one} {— ) working to ard the organize 
tion of a coinniissi(»n if none has been established } ' i, co(»perating w itl 
the American Library Associath>n; (4) appointing ctnninittees wIiom 
dnties may. f*»r example, lie in the field of State or national library 
planning or be concerned with such questions as technical processe- 
or book selection. There are also regional associations such as 
Southeastern Library Associatu>n, Facitic Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, Southwestern Library Association. New York, Cleveland, an<i 
Washington are examples of cities that have professional library clubs 
Many small cities and tow n»ha ve similar groups. Individual libranc' 
sometimes have clubs of tl>eir own. All of these as^Kiations prorvddr 
opportunities for the library workers to discuss their problems, heai 
papers about new phases of library' development, and receive the 
inspiration that comes from association with fellow workers. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

The library profession early recognized the necessity of adequate , 
education and training for members of library staffs. 

The firift lit)rary school was established by Metvil Dewey at Columbia 
College, in 1887. Making an advance recruiting talk to a group of college 
women in 1886, Mr. Dewey announced that, ^ . 

“The education needed is the best attainable; a cctroge training to lx*gin 
with if possible; the wider reading and study in additinn the better, fur 
ab.Kolutoly every item of infornration cornea into play. It is specially im- 
portant in most reference libraries to know German and French. * 

A general ac()\iaii»tance with history and literature, especially English and. 
American, %ith literary history, is essential and at least a smattering of the 
sciences is impurlant. * * • We greatly prefer college-bred women in 

selecting new librarians.” 

The history of the founding, of the first four schools is briefly stated 


here; 

The beginnings of the curriculum in the United States are traceable in four 
schools, which arose within a span of seven years. Three of these appeared 
in the east, and one in the midffle west. The original was that opened at 
Columbia CoUege, New York City, in 1887; this removed to Albany in 1889, 
and thereafter until iU return to Columbia UniX’ersity as the School of 
Library Service in 1926 was known as the New York State Library School. 
In 1890 the Pratt Institute Free Library, in Brooklyn, inaugur^d ft^clsss 

»' Fargo, Lucilt F. Picpwation for acbool llbrtrr work. Now York, Columbia I'nivcnity Proas, l«36. 
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which later iu the same year U‘Kan to take on as|M'Ct.s of a lihrary scliool - 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, followed with the aimounoeinent and op. n- 
ing of a school in 1892. In 1893 them was launclied at Armour Institute in 
Chicago a similar undertaking, which four, years later dmw into afliliation 
with the state university and was transferred to I'rhana, Ijecoining the 
rniversity of' Illinois State Library Scln>ol. All of these in.stiliitions are 
still oiK'rating, the only break in any having iH'cn a suspeuision at Drexel from 
1914 to 1922. 

• Plummer^.M. W. Brooklyn Library Training l.ib. Journ., XVJ ('s7. In.stUule, 

Free Pulilic Library and Library School. Lib. Journ. XVII: .<keichc.'< of K<uir I.lbrary 

jJchtMils. Lib. Journ. XXVHLC‘98-l01/'i 

DISTINC TION BETWEEN TRAINING AND EDU( ATION 

There is often confusion about the primary activities of librarians, 

for people who come into the library' see such routine work as charjiing 

and shelving books but they do not see the catuloger at work or the 

specialist making a bibliography. -It may be well to study the 

situation; . 

* ^ » 

First of all there is to he recognized tlie distinction in preparation for ft 
calling l)etwecn training and education. “Training” uiuy he assnnicd to 
hold in prosjx'ct rontinized, repetitive tasks, and to connote the learning of 
methods and processes which call for little di.scretion and which conceivahly 
may be exercised w ith only remote rt'ferenceto their meaning. “Kducation,” 
on the other hand, rmiteniplates work involving |)rohleins, necessitating 
adaptations, embracing the revision of technicjue.s, and cut ailing t he t n‘a.t nient 
of human situations; it presupposes concern with a definite hody of knowledge, 
possession of intellectual res'i)onsil)ility, judgment, and initiative, and 
appreciation of the purposes and standards of the t^sk.s in view’; in sliort, 
it implies whatever is prerequisite to practicing a profession. Kxaiii|)les 
naturally to be cited in illustrating these differences, although not wholly 
precise in their analogy to lihrarian.ship, are the training of a nurse and the 
education of a physician; the study pur^ied, respectively,, by intending 
Bolicitors«and barristers in Great Britain; and the preparation w hich confines 
one engineer to oiwratnng ajtransit and enables another, by reason of scientific 
and social knowledge and tfiepower of utilizing it, to build an industry or to 
plan and execute the construction of a tuiuiel, ship canal, or irrigation Hystem. 
Their meaning has beea set forth in the literature of vocations generally'’; 
.^nd to some degree in that dealing with librarianship.' 

V California Library Association. Cerliflcation CommiUee. Profeiwional vmsus Nmi proffxsinnal 
Portions in Libraries. 1031 (7). Mlcneoitraphed. 

• Fdrd^ Q.S. Professional Education at the Oraduate Level. .Vsimriatlon of American I'niveralilps, 
Journal of ' -* * * 32d Annual ConferencOU-IO. p. lOl-II. 

California State Library School. Cirrularm lnformaiion, lOl.Vin. • • • same. IPI3 21. 

MeCrea, R. C. Is Business a Profession? Columbia Universlly Quarterly. XX1V:2T-M. 

• American Library Association. Boartf of Education for Librarianship. .Annual rei>ort, 1034 
^ A. L. A. Bull., XXVIll: 290-97. 

' Hadley, Chalmers. W'bat Library Schools Can I lo fur the Profes-sion. .A. L. .V Bull., VI: l47-.'il.u 

•* Reeoe, Ernest J. The cniriculuni in library schools. New York. Cultinibin I'niversiiy Press, litSfl 
pi 29. ^ 

« Ibid., p. 156-56. 

'V 
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DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS 

A general statement about professions aids in clarif3?ing the diitie.'- 
and functions of the librarian; . 

•Professlorut have certain characteristics which differentiate them from 
other occiipatioiis. From definitions of professions by Heermance, Flexner, 
Klliott, and HaRert \ . and from our own analysis, five major differentiatinj: 
crtaracteristics are identified. ^ * 

(a) A profession is a si>ecializedfunction more or less distinct from othei 
•functions, requiriiiR in preparation for its perfonnance, a basic general 
education and in addition knowledge of and skill in the applied sciences and 
arts peculiar to the function. ' 

Practitioners in the function are required to give evidence througli 
licensure or similar process showing that they possess sufficient preparation 
and ski^o practice as professionals rather than as amateurs. 

(c) The primary motive of a profession is unselfish service, with increasing 
emphasis upon its public character, and with the desire for personal gain 
secondary to the satisfaction of performing expertly within the field of 
specialization. 

(d) Responsibility for'diagnosis and treatment within the function re.«t' 
largely with the practitioner including the securing of supplementary counsti 
when he considers it necessary or the assignment of the client to the appro- 
priate ejfpert or agency. 

(e) Practitioners in the fuqction tend to organize into a guild for purpose-; 
of formulating standards of preparation, admission, and prairtice; for pro- 
viding security for themselves; and for promoting the function generally in 
the interest of public welfare.** 

Mr. Learned states the problem: 

The outstanding need in library education is the identification, selection, 
and stimulation of a type of mind that knows books comprehensively in a 
given fields or in given fielfls, and is able effectively to recognize and minister 
to the needs of individuals or of groups in the use of these books. Library 
technique is a necessary but minor part of this equipment. 

Schools and colleges are breaking down and simplifying their elaborate 
mechanisms of “teaching” to this notion of motivated learning presided over 
by a discerning guide and answerer of questions. Public libraries are slowlv 
building up their services from mere custodianship of books to thU same 
• ideal adjusted to the needs of a larger adult public. 

Library schools, therefore, while they cannot neglect the training of routine 
minds for routine service on 4ower levels, must have the means for discovering 
^ and equipping this indispensable master and teacher of books. ' 

The fundamental trait of such minds is accurate, comprehensive knowledge. 
The ability to use su^h knowledge in the manner here proposed niust be 
observed and determined in the schwl. But its poesession and the power 
to increase it can be readily discovered from systematic tests available to 
the schools but used by 'none of them either for selection or for graduation. 
This is only one aspect but a very important aspect in the development of 
- personnel which seems now to be almost wholly ignored. What we wish to 
know is not the courses and credits these students have taken but whether or 
not they are competent.** 


*^«lleu, Usitt W., and N«at, MOdred B. ComptosatUm In Uw protesioiis. New York, Aaodation 
rrtta, IB33. p. iJ-13. Preface. 

- Ltmed, Wuilam 8. MemoraDdum iroin WUliem 8. Leerawl. In Ralph’ .Munn’t Coodltiou a^ 
trendi In eduoatlon for llbrarlaoihip. New York, Cantecie Conation of New York. 18M. p. 4S-M. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE ACTIVITIES STUDifep IN THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM', - 

UNDERGRADl'ATE \ 

It is sometimes difficult for the uninitia\efl student to imagine 
what the curriculum of the. library school ii|cliules. The following 
statement gives an excellent summary- of the activities that head 
librarians must be able to perform or direct an d^tji at professional 
members of the staff must thoroughly understand if they are to be 
intelligent workers. The objectij es of the library are attained through 
the cooperation of an intelligent and informed staff. The library 
school attempts to educate and instruct in the following: 

Activities Entailed in Library Work 

1. Fashioning a library collection, which means: 

- (a) Choosing material to be added or discarded, including books, sets, 

serial publications, periodicals, apd other printed or graphic matter; 
a process consisting essentially in evaluation, conteinylating on the 
one hand the material and on the other its possible uses; conducted 
^cording to accepted procedures 

(6) Acquiring material by purchase, solicitation, or exchange; entailing 
employment of bibliographical tools, dealing with sources of supply, 
and practice of the necessary business methods and office routines 

2. Organizing and caring for a library collection, which involves: 


(n) 

(b) 


O 

ERIC 


Keeping a permanent business registry of items added, if required 
Making and maintaining a catalogue as a lyai^s of rendering the 
collection serviceable; having in mind the nature and needs of the 
expected clientele and the particular system of cataloguing best 
adapted to that clientele and to the books 

Arranging and disposing a collection with the help of such equip- 
ment^and devices as are appropriate 

Maintaining a collection, involving such surveillance and steps as 
are necessary t<yletect losses and to-prevent depreciation 
Supervising, through an appropriate ^ystQxn and records, the bor- 
rowing and return of books h*' readers 

Providing w'hatever physical materials are 'Essential to organizing 
and caring for the collection' . 

3. Using a library collection, an qpepation which consists of: 

(a) Supplying infortnation to individuals and orgaoUations either'upon 
or in anticipation of request, or* with respect to kno^m interests; 
through recourse to sources either directly or by way of indexes, 
bibliographies, and other keys ; 

* (6) Choosing and recommending, material to individuals and groups, 
after cotasultation — a piiiiiiiiiiiil^mw iitliig theintermediary function 
of librarians in its most genuind^p:^ 

(c) Preparing patrons, by means of occhsional or systenvstic instruction, 
to secure for themselves desired information and material 


(c) 


(d) 

(c) 

'(f) 



.4 
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1. Dirortiiij^ a library enterprise, ^lich implies: 

in) The lil)rarian\s share (1) in fixing for a* library its legal place 
constitution; (2) in estahlishiiiK it; (3) in governing it; (* 
sectiring support; (u) in providing and caring for its building ami i 
property generally; ((>) in determining the reach and nature of its 
activities 

(M Responsibility (1) for dividing and allocating to a staff the work j 
of a library; (2) for directing personnel; (3) for recording and pre- ^ 
senting results; (4) for maintaining wlmtever business system is | 

recpiired; (o) for relating resources and effort Jo those of other 1 

*lil)raries; (0) for studying community needs and conditions; (7) for ij 
"stimulating the use of a library by its clieutelc 



The foregoing embodies the raw material of the 
not in fullncKs and symmetry.^® 

l ATE S 


ADVANCED GRADC 


STUDY 


curriculum, in outline if 

> 


■ Advanced study may be conceived of from an historical, psycholop- 
icul, philosophical, or sociological angle. The real opportunity in 
advanced study is the privilege of gathering data that may lead to 
new policies and procedures as well as carrying oodnvestigations that 
re-evaluate accepted library practices. Graduate library work is in 
its infancy. The members of the profession are just beginning to 
realize its importance to the profession at large if librarians are to^ 
take and keep their place in the social world today. ' 

Leon Carnovsky, of the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, gives an e.xcelleut outline of the function and possibilities 
, of graduate library work in his article ]Vhj/ graduate st'udy in Ubrarian- 
tfhip in the Library Quarterly, 7:246-61, April 1937. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

PREPBOFESSIONAL STUDY 

Library schools have always endeavored to admit to their curric- 
ulum those students who could use their professional education to 
further the libnyy ideal. 

Mr. Walter says: , 

I'nlike some other professional schools which admit freely and later weed 
out drastically those unable to keep the pace, the library schools have usually 
considered it more fair to all concerned to keep out from the start the doubtful 
and the obviously unfit, always, of course, reserving the right , to eliminate 
later those whose school work shows them to be unfitted for library service.’^ 

Dr. Williamson has stated the points that must be t;6nsidered 
when a library school selects its students. 

" Reeoe,\:rTiwt J. The cuirlculum'bi library schools. New York, Columbia University Press, 1934. * 

p. OMl. ■ . 

Wall«r, Ffanlc K. The selective functioD of library schools. In \Ir§. Harriet P. Sawyer’s The library f 
as a vocatioD. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1933/ p. 230. 
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The selective process centers attention oti afte, inental ability, previous 
records of scholarship, know ledge of modern languages, inde|M>ndent intellec- 
tual interests as shown by the amount and character of voluntary reading of 
iKwks and magazines, imwiotis ex|K'rience in some kind of library work, an<l 
personal traits w hich have been found to be most iri»i>ortant in the different 
types of lil)rary service. Applicants are sometimes rejected because they are 
believed to^ be too old to be a safe risk, either from their own iKTsotial 
|>oint of view or from the point of view of the school. It is stated in the 
announceinent of the School of Library Service that *• Persons over 3.5 are 
. ad\iscd not to apply unless they have been continuously engaged in lilirarv 

work or in some similar intellectual pursuit. " 

Many applications are received from person.s well over 3.*). A few of them 
. have had successful exi^rience in some branch of librarv work and have 
reached a iioint*where they wish to get complete ))rofessional training, citin'^ 
for their own personal satisfaction, or for professional advancement, or in 
order to chatige to some other type of sorv ice. They may even find it neces- 
sary in order to hold their present positions under institutional or govern- 
mental rules and regulations. Age is not usually allowed to di'bar such 
applicants, especially if they come on leave of absence, intending to return 
to the same position or to another one in the same institution. It is not 
often that an applicant is rejected because he is too young, for few* students 
^ graduate from college under 20. In case of doubt on some other point, bow- 
ever, a very young applicant is occasionally advised to take a |>o. 4 ition a.s 

an untrained library assistant for a year or more before seeking admission. 

* ♦ • 

The decision to take up library service is often not made until a student 
has completed or almost completed his college course. Then too fre(|uently 
it is discovered that he has had an inadecpiate or unsatisfactory preparation 
for professional library training and for many kinds of library service. 
Perhaps the most frequent defect in college prei>aration is the lack of modern 
languages, German particularly. • * * 

In general, the best preparation for library service includes a rather wide 
range of subjects and no part of the college course is to be considered as 
prevocational in the narrower sense. Foreign languages, literature, history, 
economics, sociology, psychology, and the natural sciences are all imiwrtant. 
A evident preparing to enter the School of Library Service should not fail 
to acquire a good reading knowledge of French and German. -Other modern 
languages are useful and some knowledge of Latin is highly desirable. In 
pUnning his college course the student should ordinarily breadth of 
view and an introduction tcTmany fields of knowledge." . 

The statement of another library school director, Svdnev B. 
MitcheU, is: 

Students expecting to become librarians should know that a good general 
edOcation is the basis most essential for this work. In their aim at a broad 
culture, they should elect courses in English and other literatures, in the 
history of the United States, of England, and of both ancient and modem 
Europe, the more general courses offered in philosophy, economics, and 
political science. .Work in scientific courses is strongly recommended, the 
preference here being for biology and chemistry. The study of languages 
should b e emphasized. For library work, French and German are the most 

»• WUltomion, ChariM ClaranM. SdMtion of ybrary studenU. In Mr$. Danlet P. Sawjw’* The 
y llbrery u e vocaUon. Now York, Tha H. W. Wltoon Co., 1833 . p. 235 - 37 . 
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important and a college \^ar each is required lor admission to the School 
of Librarianship. Latin, Russian, Italian, and Spanish are useful as addi- 
tional languages, especially in university libraries. No particular major is 
required or recommended. In actual experience there are more reqiiestsfor 
libra riaiiH who have special knowledge in chemistry, biology, economics, 
political Rcienco. or in the languages than in English literature, or history. 
The Liberal Arts Curriculum with Special Reference to the Social Science- 
offered by the TniversHy of California affords a good general background 
for library work.^® 

Still another view' is advanced by Mr. Reece: 

\Miatever regulations 7or entrance to library schools prevail, latitude of 
course is desirable for exceptions. Peculiar field circumstances occasional!) 
claim consideration, and candidates present themselves W'hose qualifications 
are fit but uncommon. WTiat is essential in such instances is to apply the 
spirit of the official requirements, bearing in mind that if this is correct, 
departure from it can benefit no one; and using the best criteria and measures 
available for establi^ing equivalents. The exceptions sought, may be ex- 
pected to yield sigiycant evidence as to w'hether existing admission rules 
m accord witli/eurrent needs.^® 

A paragraph from University of Illinois Bulletin reads; 

Pkeprofessioval Study. — Undergraduates who intend, on completing 
their college work,^to apply for admission to the library school, are ad 
to select courses which will build*up their general knowledge of a wide range 
of subject-matter. Two or three years of college study in French and Ger- 
man are advised. A reading knowledge of' these languages" is practically 
necessary. It is highly desirable that 2 years of high school Latin or 1 year 
of college Latin be presented. To attain the broad cultural background 
necessary to an understanding and performance of library work, the student 
should select courses which will make him familiar with the history and 
developnie'St of the literature of many- fields of knowledg^^ The increasing 
specialization of library service, however, has opened opportunities for 
.librarians to use highly specialized knowledge in almost any subject. School 
authorities and supervisors of school libraries, lor example, generally prefer 
school librarians who are also professionally qualified to teach. Other types 
of special lijoraries, such as technological, hospital, busiqess, law, and news- 
paper libraries,' require preparation In their specific professional fields. 
Consequently an effort should be made to maintain a strong major subject 
throughout the years of preprofessional study and to acquire besides this as 
broad an education as is -possible in view of the local college requirements.^ 

In the report of a Professional Training Committee of the American 
Library Association, these suggestions are made for college preparation 
of a children’s librarian: * 

a 

The college course should be as broad as possible. A major in literature, 
historj-, sociology, or child psychology is recommended, and all of these 
subjects should be studied as thoroughly as possible. At least one modem 
lang^uage should be studied, and at least one science, preferably more. The 

** Mitchell, Sydney B. Undeiraradiiate study in pfspsrtUon. Berkeley, Calif., Uolrerslty of CalifomU. 
ISSS. (Mimeofraphed.) 

Reeoe, Erneet I. The curricolum In library schools. New York, Colambia rnJveraUy Press, im 

p. isa^sft. 

•l UDlversItyonmnols bulletin. Anoml reeister, lOSS-inr. The library school, p. 171. 
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appreciation of art and muRic is essential and other courses in these subjects 
are desirable. World literature, doinjiarathe reliRioii and ni\ tli'oloK' , folk- 
lore, education, economics, and the s|>eech arts Klioukl be studud. .Survey 
or orientation courses are u.scful, since the best iireparatiou for the work of the 
childrens librarian is interest in a wide raiuje of subjects with an intensive 
knowledge of as man/as {>o.ssible 


OTH« PREPROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

There are many tilings that a^tudent may do to prepare himself for 
!iis professional career. The course of studies to be pursued is very 
important. Statements about preprofessional education from several 
points of view hdve been noted. But over and beyond the actual 
studies pursued, the prospective librarian should* know hhilclf. 
Ubrariana’ work is with people, as members of librarv stuffs and as 
members of the profession. Sometimes the librarian’s position is 
that of cliief, more often it is that of a member of a group that works ' 
under the direction of an administrator. In every instance there are 
people to be considered as members of an institution and as indi^ixl- 
iials. If the prospective librarian hopes to nmke a successful mijust- 
inent to fellow workers and clientele, it must be through self-masterj'. ^ 

Another important experience for the prospective library school ' 
student is to take an active part in the life of the community. The 
more diyersified his^interests, the less difficulty he will havtin under- 
standing the needs of his figure clientele. ^ If the student w^ll become 
interested in the civic duties that are His, he will learn not only ‘ 
procedures but problems of government that are common to society as 
a whole. ^ Educational life offers a rich field of study, if the student is ‘ 
aware of it. He should know what is happening in the public schools, 
in. t|e public forum, in the Americanization classes, and in adult 
N|hcation work. He should try to understand 'how the library may 
enter into the work of these institutions. The religious, the acstlietic, 
the social,- the political, and the economic factors of commnnity life ' 
are aU the concern of the librarian of today. He must know how to 
talk about them in public, how to write about them for publication, 
and how to carry on scholarly research. ’ 

A very important consideration is the reading of the prospective 
student. Every activity should be associated with books. The habit 
of reading around interests, whether in politics, economics, arts, or 
education, is an excellent one to form in undergraduate life. Every 
reading experience will be of assistance in understanding the needs 
and problems of book selection iirlhe library. 


^ AnMrican Library Anodation section for library work wlHi children. 
Thetiialiiiaiofchlldran'sllbnu^ 1033. (Mlmeoeraphed.) 

^ ! 
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Librarians emplnvtHl in the l*nite<l Statoiii 1926 and 1930 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROFESSION 

ir)ICREASEO Nt'MBBR OF UBRARIANS 

There luis been a phenonienal increase during the decades 1900 to 
1930 in the miinber of librarians per 100,000 po’p>ilation. A study of 
the index numbers showing the percent of changes since 1900 in the 
other professions as compared \vth librarianship is almost equally . 
surprising. 

Xiimber of practilioners of upecifird' professions per 100,000 population in thr 
I nited Slates in decades WOO to li)30 and index numbers showing percent of 
changes hi nee 1000 ^ 


Bartlett, Lester Wn and KeeL B. Compensation in the professions. New York. Assticlutkin 

Press. 1933. p. 40. ■ m 
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1C American hilirary Association romlucts no course in lihrarv scioiu-o 
nor IS It rtjpoMMhlc-for the instruction offcn-.l l.y anv inslilution. The 
Board of Kducation for Lil.rariaiisiii|,, by virtue of its charter, is autliorizc-.i 
to accrddit anfr classify lil.rary schools. As defined in “Mini.minr Re,,„ire- 
iMcnts for Library Sclun.ls” 11, c term "lil.rury sehool” is ,,.<,.,1 to .lesiinat.. 
an apcncy that givc.s m a single academic year at least one coonlinated 
professional curriciiluiii in library science. 

The clas.sificatioi’i of library schools neither includes m.r iinplies a c.in- 
parative rating or grading of them. Pnn ision is made for three .•la.s.M-s f.f 
library schools, tyiw I, type II, and type III. 

Type I comprises library scliools wbicli reepBre at least a baehelor’s 
degree for adinksion to the first full acadmnic year of lii.rarv 

science, and/or which give advanced professic.nal training hevonil 
the nrst year. 

Type II consists of library schools whicltgive only t lie first full aradelnic 
year of library Rcieiicc, re«, , tiring four y.-urs .»f appropriate college 
work for adinis.sion. 

Type III consists of library schools which give only t he first full acadeinic 

» year of library science, not rciiniriiig four years of college work for 

admission. 

Summer courses in lilgary scienee, with the exce,>tie„ of cnmulative 
courses given as the o(|uiv^eiit of, or accredited toward tlie completion of, 
the full professional curric^lmn, cannot ly considered tl.c eipiivulent of a 

• library school fumculuni. f^o library .school offers courses through cor- 
respondence. • ^ 

m '“"v » 'I'liform basic 

. one in all library schools except those wliieli train for sclna.l lihrarv service 

only, some schools eiiir,ha.size college or university library work, others the 
administration of small public libraries, or library service for chiMren and 

xoung people. A second year of study provi.U^s opportunitv for further 
specialization in a chosen field. 

The pro.spective student is urged to examine carefiillv the library school 
catalogs to determine the curricuhiin liest suited to his interests* He i.s 
advised also to consult the library school director in regard to .specialization' 

£r" ' other 
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OTHER TRAINING AGBNaES 

Library training and apprentice classes . — In addition to the ac- 
credited library schools, there are library training and apprentic< 
classes. 

% 

Training or apprentice classes giving instruction during periods rangim. 
from a few weeks jto 8 or 9 months, aild having varying admission require 
nienls, are conducted hy some public libraries to train local residents for 
positions, minor ones for the most part, in the library offering the coursi 
Admission lo a training or apprentice class is usiialW limited to legal resident 
of the city or county in w hich-the library is located. 

Few libraries are offering a training or apprentice class at present. Th< 
librarian of the local library should be consulted for information on any 
instruction that may be given there. 

Since the instruction in a training or apprentice class is restricted to thi 
practice of^ne library, it is not considered to be the equivalent of that given 
in a library school and usually does not fit one for service in another library.^ 

Confusion in library training agencies . — The board of education for 
librarianship is very definitely of the opinion that training on the part of noii- 
accredited institutions, normal schools, teachers colleges, and particularly 
undergraduate liberal arts colleges, should be directed toward acquainting 
students with the use of libraries and with their functions, to the end that 
students may be prepared to make full and profitable use of libraries, and 
jJerhaps later as teachers ,to train , their students to use libraries succea^ully 
as readers. For this type of instruction it is felt by the board that there is a 
definite need; instruction in the history of libraries, iji the history of books 
and bookmaking, in the graphic arts of illustration and printing, in the his- 
toric development of book-binding, and, in short, in all those ‘‘bookish” 
subjects which aid in the formation of an educated man and help him to use 
booHs successfully and easily. Training in the use of books and libraric!^ 
w'hich involves an understanding of indexes, card catalogs, and bibliographies, 
is likewise most advantageous and desirable. Further, studies in the litera- 
ture of childhood and adolescence, and bibliographical instruction in the 
materials for directed study in various subject-matter fields, are distinctly 
within the province of teachers colleges. What is undesirable is that such 
instruction should be confused with the professional training of librarians. 

Probably some teacher-training institutions have a duty ^ to make the 
training of teacher-librarians part of their work. If this is dqne, such training 
should be planned from the point of view of. the school anjd of the teacher 
W'orking in the school library. i ^ v ^ 

If college administratiprs will recognize the sharp distinction betw'een 
accredited library schools, designed for professional instruction )h librarian- 
ship, and training in the book arts and in the use of libraries, much con- 
tjusifiii will be avoided; and persons seeking to equip themselves by short-cut 
ct^ds to enter the ranks of professional librarians will have no excuse 
y misunderstanding, or for deliberate efforts to avoid exacting study in a 
prol^essional school. 

Ke board of education for librarianship makes this statement, not only 
becalm of the existing economic crisis, but because directors of library 
school^rei^rt an increasing number of persons desiring to enter on second 
year professional study who have taken a certain number of courses in 

American Library Association. Board of education fdr librarianship. Library tralnlns and apprentice 
classes, K!arch 1036. Chia^o, III., The Awociailon. (Mimeograpbed.) 
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library science as undfergraduatcs in nonaccredited coUcges, normal schools, 
and other institutions. No library school can ordinarily accept as candi* 
dates for its second degree, persons with only tiiis type of training.** 

^ The question of the preparation of teacher-librarians is discussetl 
more fully in .“The Preparation of Teacher-Librarians.” (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1937.) 


The increase in the number of librarians, the greater activity and 
importance of the library and the present trend toward cerlificatitm 
in all professions have each contributed totfard legal and voluntary 
certification of public and school libi^ans. In two States (Virginia 
and W ashington) the institutions of higher learning operated by or 
under the authority of the State are included in the public library 
certification laws. However, college and university librarians’ cer- 
tification presents a different problem than public and school li- 
brarians* certification, for the college and university group does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the library commission or the State 
department of education in most instances. College and university 
^certification of librarians will probably come through the recognition 
of the advantages of certification by presidents ^and deans of the.se 
insti,tutions. ’ » 

The North Carolina certification law is quoted here as an example 
of public library certification : 

Certificatiox Heqdiremen'ts for Public I.<ibrari.\N8 of North Cakolixa 
Librarian's Professional Certificatio.v 

(o) General education. Completion of a 4-year course iii a 4-ycar .standard 
college or university, or its, equivalent. - 

(b) Professioiik education. One full yew’s work in an accredited lil)raTy 
school with levldence of satisfactory completion. 

(c) General and^t professional education. Four-year cour.se of study in a 
^year standard college or- university, including omi full year’s work 
in an accrediwd lU^rary school with evidence V)f satisfactory completion. 


(a)^Gcneral n. Completion of at least 2 full years’ work in a stand- 

ard junior colpge, a 4-year standard college, or university, or its 
equivalent. \ ‘ ' 


(b) . First-grade librarian’s certificate. Technical education. Not loss tlian 

12 semester hours in an accredited library school with evidence of 
satisfacto^' completion. 

(c) ^econd-grade librarian’s certificate. Technical education. Not less 
than 6 semester hours in an accredited library school with evidence of 
satisfactory completion. 


(a) Cities or counties of more than 35,000 pppulation in the library service 
shall employ a person as head librarian who holds a* librarian’^ pro- 

a Conftulon In Ubi^ trninl^ agenda. Library Journal, 88: 818-11, Ju^ I, 1833. . ‘ 
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fessional certificate and who has rendered 3 years of satisfactory library 
service. A head librariaa of a branch library in cities or counties of 
more than 35,000 population in the library service area shall hold 
librarian’s professional certificate ahd have rendered 1 year of satisfac- 
tory library sei^ice. ^ 

ib) Cities or couiJti^ of less than 36,000 p>opulation in the library service 

area may employ as head librarian or head of a branch library a person 
who holdq a librarian’s professional certificate. ' ^ ^ 

ic) Cities or counties of less than 15,000 population in the library service 
area mAy.eriiploy as head librarian or head of branch library a persoii 
who holds a first-grade librarian’s^ certificate 'and who has rendered 1 
year of satisfactory library service. ' 

id) Cities or counties of less than 6,000 population in the library service 
area may employ a librarian or hcrad of a branch library a |x*rson who 
holds a second-f^rade certificate. 

(e) All certificates shall be valid for life.^^ 


Certificatio.v 


Librarians— Summary 


Legal Certificaliori 

PuWe lihrariesy i. e. municipal, county, and regional. — Nine States 
(Georgia [county and city law libraries exempt], Iowa, Michigan [if State 
aid is given], New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Teimessee, Vir- 
ginia, Washington) legally require librarians in communiti^ of 'Varying 
population (minimum, 2,000 New Y'ork; 5,000 Virginia; 4,000 Washington) 
to’ hold certificates. 

Municipal bhraries , — Five States (Louisiana [except New Orleans], New 
Y’ork [except villages of less than 2,000 population], Oklahoma Icities of the 
first class only], Washington [over 4,000 population], Wisconsin [except 
Milwaukee, and vUlages of less than 2,000 population]), legally require 
librarians in cities, towns, and villages to hold certificates. 

Cotmly libraries,’— Ten States (Arizona, California, Louisiana [except tlie 
parish of Orleans], Montana, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, 
Wisconsin) legally require librarians, in county libraries to hold certificates. 

* New Jersey requires them under conditions for state aid. 

Inatitutions of higher Uarnithg^ operated by or under the authority of the 
slate . — Four States (Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington) include them 
in public library certification laws. 

School libraries , — The District of Columbia,an<^ 21 States (Alabama, Cali- 
fornia,^ Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia,/ Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Nprth CaroUtia, Ohio, Oklahoma [cities 
of the first class], Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
^ xonsin, Wyoming), chiefly through rulings of state departments of education, 
require school librarians to hofd certificates. * 




Voluntary Certification 

Nine States issue certificates under voluntaty plans (California, Illinois, 
I^fliana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
state library associations; New Jer^y, by the Library Commission). 


* North Carolina library oertifleatiqn board, 1033. (Mimeographed.) « 

^ American Library Asaociatlon. Board of education for librarlaosbip. Certification of librarians— sum-,. 
. mary. July 1030. Revised in the Bulletin of the American Library Association as of January 1937, 31:34- 
36, as of October 1937,31:040. - / • 
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Proposed Ceriijicaiion 

Eighteon St&tes (Arkans&s, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, West Virginia) and 
the Province of Ontario, have tentative certification laws or Acquirements, 
or have recommended certification, or extension of present certification 
requirements, in State plans for library development^ 

% 

No Certification 

Thirteen States (Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia) have no certification requirements, legal or voluntary. 



lACH BCMUOiNO PEPOC % 1000 LteCAQY BU'l-OiNGS 
lACM eocK BtPorsENTo 15.000,000 volumes 


Public lihraiies and volumes circulated 




STANDARDS 

A further tendency to increase the efficiency of the'Kbrary is fonml 
in the efforts by public and school libraries to formulate standariTs or 
measurements’ by which their efficiency may be established. Librar- 
ians have long felt the need for such a tool, but unfor.tunately it is 
difficult to measure some of the intangibles that are very important in 
excellent service.. Standards for libraries are b(?ing constantly revised 
u'pward. The trend is from quantitative toward qualitative measure- 
ments. At^present standards for secondary schools, including their 
libraries are being studied, while junior college library sUndards were 
recommended in the spring of 1937. .Standards for public libraries 
were adopted in* 1933. . ^Though the measurement in each case is 
inadequate, still there are many suggestions here that make for better 

service. • ’ ‘ - 

\ ^ * 

Junior Collbob Librart Standards » 

Recommended by jCamegie Corporation Advisory Group dn Junior College 
- ^ ~ Libraries, N|gky 20, 1937 

The library is essential in the educational program of the junior college. ‘ 
Its staff is therefore concerned fully as much with educatipnal as with admin- 
istrative problems. It is with educational functions, as well as with ordi- 
narily accepted administrative duties in mind, that the following standards 
have been prepared. Satisfactory performance of both the educational and ; 
administrative duties neoe^arily demands a carefully planned, adequate, 


and oontinuous financial support for the junior college library. 
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/. Housing 

1. In view of the responsibilities of the librar> 
of the junior college^ the building or rooms will be successful only if planned 
with.Uie full cooperation of the librarian. Provision of spape should 1 h^ 
designed for future as well as for present needs. 

2. The library building or quarters should be used for library purposes 

only, except so far as related uses may be necessary in order to integrate the ^ 
library with the teaching program of the college. ^ 

3. The junior college library should be readily accessible with respect to 
the other educational activities of the institution. 

4. The housing of the junior college library should be fire-resistant, with 
• adejipiate provision for light and ventilation. 

5. The junior college library should have space for the efficient shelving of a 
growing collection of library materials. 

6. The reading room, or rooms, of the junior college library should be ade- 
quate for the student body, and should be used for reading and study only. 

7. Special provision should l^e made for the use of current Rfriodicals. 

^ There should be an office for the use of the librarian, and ample pro- 
vision should be made for instruction and for the technical processes of the 
library (ordering, classification, cataloging, etc.)’. 

9. The building, or rooms, should be so planned that suj>ervision of the 

public rooms and stack entrance may be exercised by the smallest possible 
number of staff members.' In small libraries supervision by one person 
should be possible. Entrances and exits should be planned with regard to 
effective control. ^ . . 

II. Staff 

10. Since a junior college library should perform certain educational, 
administrative, and technical services, the staff should consist of persons 
w ho have been trained adequately for the performance of such services. 

11. In view of the importance of the servites rendered by the library staff, 
its members should receive adequate recognition in the academic edn^^unity 
with respect to salary, standards for advancement, security of tenure, etc. 
They should be considered as members of the educational staff of the junior 
college. 

12. The staff should be of sufficient size to permit the efficient operation of 
the. library for as many hours per week as may be necessary to meet the 
needs of students and faculty members. A trained librarian should be avail- 
able for reference service whenever thedibrary is open. 

13. The librarian should have administrative power covering the entire 
library organization, and should be responsible directly to the administrative 
head of the junior college. 

III. Book CoV^ction 

14. The book collection should contain the standard books of general 
reference. 

15. The book collection should contain the standard reference books, as 
well as pictures, maps, music, slides, and other materials, useful in the specific 
fields covered by the curriculum of the junior college. 

16. The book collection should further contain: 

(a) 'An adequate stock of important ^geheral books— that is, books not 

specific to any one curricular field. 

(b) An adequate stock, for each curricular field, of books concerning: 

The field as a whole. 

• ^ 
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Those divisions of the field in which courses are offered and 
members of the teaching staff are interx'sted. 

, Other significant divisions of the field. 

^ An adequate stock of^ books concerning such important s|x‘ciftc 

• fields of interest as may not be treated in the curriculum, siich As 
college administration, library administration, student personnel 
problems, etc. 

(rf) An adequate stock of books appropriate for leisure reading. 

17. The library should receive, bind, and pre.serve accessibly a selected 

number of professional periodicals, and the standard scholarly periodicals 
in the fields covered by the curriculum. The continuity and completeness of 
the sets should be maintained. ^ 

IV, Classification and Cataloging 

18. The book collection should be classified according "*to some .standard 
system adapted to the needs of the library. 

19. A shelf list and a dictionary catalog of the collection, constructed accord- 
ing to the current practice best suited to the nec'ds of the li4)rary, should be 
maintained. 

p V, Training in the Vse of the Library 

20. Adequately planned instruction in the effective use of the library .should 
be given by the librarian or by some other competent instructor. 

^ VI, Cooperation 

21. Active cooperation with other libraries, especially with the high school 
or with other local libraries, is highly desirable. 

22s The integration of library service with the iiSstructional program, and 
the promotion of general reading, is a joint i^Sponsibility of the college ad- 
ministration, faculty, and library staff. The^ should also cooperate in the 
promotion of general reading. ^ \ 

■ " \ 

\ 

STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

(Adopted October 1933 by the Council of the Aihericaii Library Association) 

^ The public library is maintained by a democratic society in order that 
every marr, woman, and child may have the m^iis of self-education and 
recreational Reading. The libraty provides materials for education and 
advice in their use. It diffuses information and ideas necessary to the present 
welfare and future advancement of a community. It strengthons and ex- 
tends appreciation of the cultural and spiritual values of life. It offers oppor- 
tunities for constructive use of the new leisure. It serves all ages and all 
classes. , ■ 

Reasonably^ adequate library seryite includes a main library with reading 
room facilities; special provision for children; lending, reference, and periodical 
collections adequate to the needs of the community; a professional staff of 
high quality and adequate number; and such branches and other distributing 
agencies as the area and topography of the city may require. The book col- 
lection must be well cataloged, so that the needed book can be found easily, 
and such lendjng records establishedpas to provide easy pse and protection 
from loss. Hours of opening will vary with community needs. 
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The Staff 




Since a professional library staff carried on educational, administrative, 
and technical services, its members must be well educated, pos,s<».ss at least 
one year of library school training orlts ecjuivalent, and have special aptitudr 
and cjuulifications for the particular work of each. Salaries of professional 
librarians sliould be comparable with those of other professions, and the work 
of ])rofessional lil)rarians sharply differentiated from that of clerical or sul)- 
professional workers. The staff should be of sufficient si/e to permit eflicient 
operation for as many hours as may be necessary for the nec<ls of the com- 
nnmity. , 

The chief librarian should administer the entire library sy.stem and b< 
responsible to the library board. A detailed scheme of service, based upon 
size, type, and resources of the lil>rary, mu.'ft he worked out by the individual 
librarian and trustees. A committee of the American Library Association is 
engaged in working otit basic scheme^ 

Hook Collection 


To meet the varied needs and interests of a community, a broad collection 
fit books, pamphlets, and periodicals on a wide range of subjects is necessary, 
witli intensive duplication of titles in fields of special interest, constantly 
freshened by the addition of new books and books on timely subjects. Special 
collections are needed for the reference room, the children's rooms, for tech- 
nical, art, and other departments. Books will wear out in service and nee<l 
to he replaced. 

To be reasonably adecpiate in quantity, the lil>rary in a city of 200,000 
Bihabitafits and over should have at least one and one-half hooks per caj)ita: 
\w a city of 10,000 to 200,000, two books |)or capita; and in a city of less than 
10,000, three books j)er capita. 

^ Measuring the Use of the Library 

Tho active library is constantly trying, through iJiiblicity and extension 
agencies, ^o intensify and extend its service to tfte community. It is not 
satisfiod to cater only to students, clubwomen, general readers, and children, 
but endeavors to be useful to the Jousiness interests, industrial workers, 
technicians, public officials, and other special groups. 

Many of the most important library services cannot be measured statis- 
tically. Examples of such ‘services are the provi^n of reference and study 
facilities, encouragement of purposeful* reading by adults, special services 
relating to the dominant local industries, organized cooperation with the 
public schools, study and discussion groups, lectures, and exhibitions. 

The library's book-lending services can be measurcd-statistically. Under 
liberal support and other favorable conditions many libraries will far cxcec(f 
the following minimum standards: 

$ 


* 4 

Size of city 

Percent of 
I>opulation 
registered 
as 

borrowers ' 

umber 
of books 
lent per 
capita 

cities of ovk 1,000,000 i«ihabltanu... 

25 


Cities of 200>» to 1.000,000 InhabltanU- 

30 

7 

Cities of-lOMOO to 200.000 Inbabltsnts 

U 

' . 8 

Cities oflO.OOO to 100,000 Inhabitants , - . 

40 

0 

Cities of less than 10,000 Inhabitants.' ' 

50 

10 


1 Based upon a 3-year registration period. 
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The Income Seeded 

Kx^rionce^hows that SI per capita is the average miniinuin annual income 
upon which reasonably adecpiatc library service can be maintained. ' 

The exact ininimuni#lepends up|^ t^he size, location, and character of llie 
coi0\mnt\\ The small town must usually spend more than SI per capita to 
cover niininiuni essentials, or reduce unit costs by enlarging the area of service 
andfuipimrt. ^ * 

Cojiiinunities desiring full development of library stTvice will find it nece.s- 
sary to provide a support much larger than the ’minimum. Ex|XTt special 
services in coot>^tion with local industries and interests, and extensive work 
with the public schools are exami)les of desirable lil)rary activities wiiiclr 
cannot be adequately maint^^ined upon the minimum ihcoine of $l per capita. 

The allotment of at least 55 percent of the totaU«minc for the salaries of 
the library staff (not including janitors, cngineen^tc.), 25 percent for books. 

‘ Y>eriodicals, and binding, and 20 ixrcent for all other ^])enclitures, is a Fair 
standard. Local conditions involving the cost of building maintenance, the 
area and density of population as affecting the number of branches, and other 
factors, willi^vitahly affect tlie distribution. In general, the largest libraries 
will spend more than the ])ereeiitage indicated for library salaries and lesa for 
books, periodicals, and binding.^^ 

SALARl^ ^ 

Beginning ^salaries for the Uibrary'^ school graduate differ. Tlie 
locality and type of library into which the student goes, his previous 
experiences, his special aptitudes, and personality may all influence 
the initial salary. Low salaries are the rule. Efforts have been made 
to secure -salaries for head librarians that are equal to those of tlie 
superintendents of schools, to place supervisors of school libraries on. 
an equal footing wi.th other .supervisors, to have school librarians’ 
salaries equal spednl teachers’ salaries, to make university librarians’ 
salaries commensurate with those of department heads or deans. 
Librarians’ salaries have always been below those of other professions. 
Recent trends and statistics are: 

• In general, library conditioiia seem to be improved. There ii a diHtiiict 
upward turn in appropriations. There ha\’e bvcii some resUnations of 
sal&ry cuts and practically no reductions in individual salaries. In a few 
libraries there have been increases in salaries. It does not seem too much 
to *say, however, that the average of these restorations and. increases does 
not match the increased cost of living. In other wortls "real" salari«.s 
probaSly show little Increase and may in f^t be decreased.?® 

Bernice E. Hodges, Public Libraiy, Rochester, N. Y., speaking on 
the cost-of-living su^ey made by the committee on salaries, staff, 

. and service, in February 1937, said in part: 

About 15 peroent of the A. L. A. membership was aAke<l to furnish iiiforina* 
^tion on their salaries and living expenses. * ♦ ♦ 

•• ReprinUd from the Bulletin of tl|e American Library Association, November 1U33. * 

WHoi^geSi Bernice B. Trentls rev^eti iU statistics. BuUetin of the American Library Assoclailon, ; 
31: 337, April 1037. 
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If you wish. to he a librarian and a success, a' college education and ai 
Heast 1 year of library school training are practically essential. If you an 
very fottunate and are uniisually ^|^\ved {or area man), your first yearV 
salary may be SI, 600 or $1,700, or even reach the dizzy heights of $t,800 
But, on the other hand, it may be only $400 or $500., vYoa have, however, 
' a o0-50 chance of securing $1,200 or $1,250. If you are a ^nan, your 50-5(^ 
chance is for a position, eventually, paying $2,800 to 8^900, with the t<n 
possibility of a $7,000 to $7,500 salary or a bottom one ol $1,000 to $1^!W 
If you are a female of- the species, you have an even chance at $1,650 t«. 
$1,700, with a possibility of $4,500 to $4,999 or $400 to $4^9. 

In general, the larger cities ^eCm to offer the best chances, * though oiu- 
salary of $700 to $799 wasreported-for a city of over a million, and one salary 
of $4,500 to $4,999 in a place of less thin 10,000 population. There is always 
to be cf)nsidcred, too, the chances thht living expenses in the larger places may 
be greater. So far, tabulations haye not been completed to show what librar- 
ians pay for living. • 

^ If you are the head of your library, your 50-50 chance is for a salary of 
$1,850 to $1,899, though both the top salary $7,000 to $7,500, and bottom 
^ salary, $400 to $499, reported, are in this group. Assistant librarians do not 
cover so wide a salary range and are a much smaller group, onl,v a^out 5 
percent of^the total, but.the median is but $50 lower, $1,800 to $1,849. Tiie 
remaining 61*4 percent, compo.sed of general assistants, readers’ advisers, 
reference^ librarians, branch librarians, catalogers, Children’s librarians, etc., 
have a good.chaace to ^secure $1,650 to Sl,69p.*> 

» Hodges R»*mlcc E. Cost of living survey. Bulletin of the American 'Library Ajsocialion^^ 31; SVi, 
October 1.^, 1937. ", . , 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY EDUCATION 


An optimislic note: , . _ • ' 

^.ibrary a|)propriations have moved upward. Almost all employaBU 
trained Ubrariaiis have found jobs. Salary cuts, in many instances, havf^ 
healed. New York City librarians have prospect of early pensions. ,Atvl 
Brooklyn, if you will- take my word for it, is on the high wave of a central 
building soon to be an accomplished fact. The A. L: A. has increased in 
p&wer. State associations and city clubs report progress and new ambi- 
tions. Take note: Five States expect to submit for legislative enactment 
(luring ^937 bills which will* secure State-wide library certification. • This 
))rinciple*which will insure State and city of a trained library personnel and 
which will make illegal the appointment of any other kind is the golden 
olijective of our profession". Let th'e enactments be framed on a living, 

, vigorous model. Give librarianship a certification law with brain and 
sinew and teeth. 

Statistics of salaries received by librarians of special libraries 'arc 
^mt available.- However, it is generally understood that corporations 
and business concenis pay, salaries commensurate with value received. 

■ DISAPPOINTMENT.S AND SATISFACTIONS IN LIBRARY WORK 

« ft 

Rea80%« kor Disappointmexts in Library Work 
Low' salaries. ' ‘ ' 

Many of the trahimg class graduates raentioned the danger of loss of 
enthusiasm and interest Ix'cause. 6T the deadlock in which they 6iul 
:• themselves. CMehtioned by one or two library school graduates.) 
Lack of advancement l>ecau8e of necessity for further training. 

Lack of opportunity foi;tur^vf'trainiiig Ijecause of inadequate salary. 
Too little opportunity forvaervaftrement. 

Too much monotony. ** ^ " * 

Tob little increase in res|)0iuiil>ijityl 
Too little opportunity for^eholarly worjv, " 

Too much routine. c, ^ ^ 

Not enough staff to do work thoroq|Jlily .- ’‘• 

Not enough choice in*matter of placciuent! 

Promotion without salary increas<'. ^ 

Lack of presftige wrth the public. 

\ » RkaBON'R KOfl S^TISFA<'TIONH *IN LlRRARY WoRK 

’'-l.‘.,^nt^t.with;cjii*rent interests and Itetivftics ot-maixy j)cople.w. . • 

■ 2. ^Working Wth material tliat “ihterejs^ me;’ and is panatant^Tlianging. 


" 1 . 

2 . 


*3. 

*4. 

- fi. 
.7. 
8 . 
9. 
10 . 
.* 11 . 
* 12 . 
*13. 



Sujpri^plcment always present in'wo^Vith people. 

4. Neceraity of keeping abreast of thst times. -i,'- ^ ' • 

5 : Continual intellectual stimulation. * , ^ 

6. ' Opportunity to do creati\ e work. 

7. Variety lir .work. ‘ ' ^ * *' • . 

8. Constant DMessity for pe^hality dev^opment. ^ 

9. VSkti8faction in handling Ijtaoks and information efficiently. 


ERIC 


*The quMtiopnafre was sent, to library school Cnttblog class Rraduatos. Items * were not listed by 
Ubrarjr^school graduates. ‘ 

n FergusbOi Milton J. A glanoe over thesboulder. Editorial forunk Library Journal, 62: 72* January 
Ifi, 1W7. ; * • - * 










prok^;ssio'nal liuhau\^ KnrcATi^ b • 

* 9 ' ' ' 

'-10. Op[H)rtuiiiti(>s for expression of individuul itiidative. 

Jl. Vital anct^iiitorestinf? associates. 

12. PlcdSiire In helping j^ople and seeing tln'.unnse lH>okp. 
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• '"Between thi? idea 
A'fid the reality,. . 
lk‘tween the in<)tU)n 
And the act 
Falls the shadow. 


^ • n Winslow, Amy. Ho/ ran the library profe.ssion aid.ln atlraeiinc <le;irable yoiitic |h'«,,U. i„ m.rurhiM- 
ship? A Pt. II. Library Journal, fil: 7f»6-r»7i October 15, ^ 

' * s, 190^-1 y 


>• Eliot, T. 8. The hollow men. In his Pwnvs ]90^-l»2.1. New York, Ilurroiirt. Itrace A C.> , 
Jl. 9^98. < 
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